KIRKLAND LEADS THE PARADE AT LIVERPOOL 
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XV.—MR. FRANK BIBBY 
Green; Yellow Sleeves, Belt, and Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


STEEPLECHASING has no steadier and more enthusiastic supporter 
than Mr. Frank Bibby. Steeplechasing is especially mentioned, 
as though he has some horses in training at Newmarket, and his 
colours are occasionally seen on the flat, this is merely incidental to 
his keen adherence to sport under National Hunt Rules, and over 
fences in particular. Now and then he runs in hurdle-races, but 
he has never cared very much for this offshoot of ’chasing, if so 
it may be called. Mr. Bibby, indeed, is essentially a hunting man, 
an ex-Master of Hounds, as doubtless readers are aware, and it 
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is understood that he is always desirous of keeping the connection 
between ’cross-country sport of the two varieties—after hounds and 
between the flags—as close as is possible. 

That Mr. Bibby should aim high is of course natural. The 
National is the object of his ambition, or another National it should 
be said, for his name is already written in the scroll of Winning 
Owners by the aid of Kirkland, who won the great race in 1905. No 
one ever dreams of asking whether Mr. Bibby is “‘ going to put any- 
thing into the Liverpool”: the question is what he is going to put in, 
and there would be a curious gap if one or more bearers of the green 
and yellow were not found in the entry. But owners cannot always 
keep running for big races; ’chasing needs support elsewhere than 
at the chief meetings, and Mr. Bibby is a liberal supporter of country 
fixtures, the colours being familiar at Tenby, Cardiff, Monmouth, 
Chepstow, and such-like little sporting gatherings, as well as at 
leading resorts. 

The first race Mr. Bibby ever won was a Point-to-Point in Shrop- 
shire in 1895, Celsia, a mare he bred, and indeed he also bred and 
hunted her dam, being the victrix. The name of Celsia is found in 
the official volume on Steeplechasing, but without brackets. She 
appeared only at minor meetings, and there ran without success. 
The next winner was of somewhat better class, indeed hé was 


sufficiently well-bred for anything in the way of ‘chasing, for 
Ringthorpe, as he was called, was a son of the Ascot Cup winner 
Althorp and the famous steeplechase mare Ringlet. He was 
not as good as he ought to have been, and had many unsuccessful 
journeys; but he won the Meynell Point-to-Point in what is known 


” 


as “‘Sir Peter Walker’s country,” and that we may be sure was a 
race the winning of which gave Mr. Bibby much more gratification 
than he would have derived from several successes in ordinary stakes. 

The green and yellow was first carried in the National of 1go1 
by Zodiac, a son of Astrology and Far and Wide, whom Mr. Bibby 
purchased at the sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s horses. This was 
the year of the snowstorm, when owners, trainers, and jockeys, or 
at any rate a number of them, petitioned for the postponement of 
the race; the Stewards, however, declining. I well remember the 
occasion. Unable to stay for the meeting at Liverpool, I went down 
for the day with a young relation whose horses had been confided to 
my management, and one of them, Cushenden—whom I had bought 
at Tattersall’s against the advice of a number of authorities, having 
taken a strong fancy to him—was running, ridden by his trainer, 
my friend Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies. When the owner and I left 
Euston in the morning the sun was shining brightly, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on having such glorious weather, which as we 
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(From an engraving by C. W. Walton) 
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imagined would enable us to see all that was going on throughout 
the greater part of the race. Before we arrived at Liverpool sleet 
had begun to fall; when we reached the city it was distinctly 
snowing, and snow continued to come down till at the time set for the 
race the ground was covered to the depth of some three inches, and 
a whirling blizzard of thick flakes prevented one from seeing across 
the course. Cushenden, I may remark—for Iam not sketching his 
performances—was one of several who fell on the flat by reason of 
the snow balling in their feet. | Grudon’s feet had been well dressed 
with soft soap, which doubtless helped him to stand up and win. 
Zodiac was a 100 to I chance, as he was again in the following year, 


KIRKLAND—F. MASON UP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


on both occasions handicapped at gst. 71lb. At his first essay he 
came to grief, as so often happens here, and for the matter of that 
elsewhere, by jumping ona fallen horse. Next year, when Mr. Gorham 
won with Shannon Lass, Zodiac refused at the third fence. The horse 
took a couple of races at Tenby, but it is not necessary to trace his 
career. 

A much better than he was to do duty the following season: 
Kirkland, a son of Kirkham, the sire having been imported from 
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Australia to run in the English Derby, though he did nothing, so far 
as I recollect, when in training here. Mr. Bibby bought Kirkham in 
Ireland, whence so many of his horses have come, and he was a 
wonderful bargain at the 450 guineas given for him. Elsewhere 
than at Liverpool, however, Kirkland was really a bad _ horse. 
Mr. Sidney, the gentleman rider who met with a sad death while 
in pursuit of the sport to which he was devoted and of which he 
was so prominent a master, went so far as to declare one day that 
Kirkland was ‘‘the worst steeplechase horse in England.” And he 
won the Liverpool! The first appearance of him that I can trace 
is in a little hurdle-race at Tenby, where, however, he did not do so 


THE LAWRENNY STRING LED BY KIRKLAND 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


badly, running second, beaten only a neck by a horse belonging to 
the present Lord St. Davids. He was not fancied for the Prince of 
Wales’s Steeplechase at Sandown, being the absolute outsider of the 
party, of whom Cushenden aforesaid was favourite, this horse having 
done particularly well at Sandown, where amongst other races he 
won the Great Sandown Steeplechase, as a five-year-old, with 12 st. 
71b. Kirkland was unplaced again at Warwick, a bad third at 
Manchester, last for a hurdle-race at Pembroke, but appeared in a 
different light at Liverpool in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase, which 
he won by eight lengths from Manifesto. Mr. George Bulteel’s 
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horse was, it is true, giving him no less than 2st. 71b., but of 
course Manifesto was one of the very best ever known. 

Kirkland made his first appearance in the National as a seven- 
year-old next season; and seeing that he had so efficiently covered 
the course the previous November, was well backed at 100 to 8; 
but this was the year when Mr. J. S. Morrison’s Drumcree had 
justifiably excited the hopes of his friends, and in the hands of 
Percy Woodland he won by three lengths from Detail. A long way 
behind the two, Manifesto and Kirkland fought out a finish for third 
place, and Manifesto, now giving 23 lb., obtained it by a head. He 
was essentially a Liverpool horse—a fact which Mr. Sidney had 
not recognised when he passed his severe criticism. At Ludlow, 
ridden by Captain R. H. Collis, Mr. Bibby’s present trainer, Kirk- 
land made his only other appearance of the year, unplaced. 

Naturally, great hopes were entertained of his winning the 
Liverpool next year, when he was well in with rost. tolb. King 
Edward’s horse Ambush II was, however, confidently expected to 
repeat his victory of 1goo, and started a very hot favourite, seeing 
what are the odds usually obtainable for this event, at 7 to 2. 
Detail’s second the previous season naturally brought him into 
note, it having frequently happened that a placed horse one year has 
won at a next attempt. To the general dismay, however, Ambush 
fell at the third fence, and going on riderless bumped into and upset 
Detail, an accident always likely to happen. Kirkland kept on his 
legs and seemed to have an excellent chance till within less than 
half a mile of home, when Mr. Spencer Gollan’s Colonial-bred 
Moifaa came to the front, and beat him eight lengths. Mr. Gollan 
has told me that the result was almost unexpected. His horse was 
an extraordinarily good jumper, but he had not regarded him as of 
quite class enough to win. He started at 20 to 1. 

In this race it should be noted Mr. Bibby also ran Comfit, 
a son of Butterscotch, ridden by Frank Hartigan. The owner is 
in doubt as to whether Comfit is not the best he ever owned, though 
he was an extremely difficult horse to ride, being a desperately hard 
puller. Here he started at 33 to 1 and fell at the fence before 
3echer’s Brook. Evidently the National was Kirkland’s business 
in life. He did indeed manage to get second for the £1,000 Great 
Cheshire Steeplechase; but he was beaten twenty lengths, starting 
favourite at 2 to 1, for the £500 Grand International ’Chase at 
Sandown, finishing unplaced. 

After his second at Liverpool it was natural that he should go 
up in the handicap, and needless to say much curiosity was felt as 
to what weight he would receive next year. He was in at 11st. 5 lb., 
which could not be deemed excessive, and needless to say, with his 
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usual jockey, Mason, in the saddle—for years past Mr. Bibby has 
paid Mason a retainer—was a leading favourite, though not abso- 
lutely first, that position being held by Moifaa, 4 to 1. Since the 
previous year this horse had passed into the possession of King 
Edward. Kirkland followed him at 6 to 1, pressed in the market 
by Ranunculus, 7 to 1, to ride whom the French jockey Hollebone 
had been imported. Moifaa fell at Valentine’s Brook, but Kirkland 
escaped disaster, though it was nearly overtaking him at the last 
moment. He was in front at the last fence, where Napper Tandy, 
ridden by Percy Woodland, looked as if at any rate he would make 


F. MASON RIDES A SCHOOL AT LAWRENNY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


a race of it; but when Mason had disposed of him two riderless 
horses, Ascetic’s Silver and Timothy Titus, closed in on Kirkland 
and threatened interference which the jockey cleverly averted. 
Many spectators thought that had Ranunculus been ridden by an 
efficient horseman who possessed some acquaintance with the course 
he must have been dangerous; as it was he was fourth, a neck 
behind Buckaway II, who was four lengths from the second. 

In 1906 Kirkland did not run, and the colours were carried by 
Comfit. He had given proof of ability to stay by winning the 
National Hunt Steeplechase at Warwick as a five-year-old in 1903, 
ridden by Captain Collis. Mr. Bibby, it may be remarked, does not 
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bet. The last wager he made, I recollect his telling me, was a 
small one on St. Frusquin when Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt 
beat Persimmon for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket 
in 1896, and so there is no market lead from his stable for 
such a race as the National Hunt Steeplechase. This was the 
year when the event was supposed to be a good thing for 
Lord Cadogan’s Connaught, a son of that good ’chaser Royal 
Meath. Connaught started at 11 to 4 for this long and risky 
journey, ridden Mr. “‘ Atty ’’ Persse. Comfit had no price in the 
market, Miss Clifden II and Moresco, the latter belonging to the 


THE FINISH FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, I905—-KIRKLAND WINNING FROM NAPPER TANDY 
AND BUCKAWAY II 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


late handicaper Mr. Reggie Mainwaring, coming next to Lord 
Cadogan’s horse; but Comfit won easily by eight lengths from 
Alston’s Pride, with Miss Clifden II third and Connaught fourth. 
Comfit does not seem to have been fancied for the Grand Sefton, 
nor for the Great Sandown Steeplechase; but he won next year at 
Warwick, beating Captain Collis on his own Carnroe, the only race 
he did win as a six-year-old. Next season he was only out twice, 
once successfully at Gatwick, and in 1906 he led off by meeting 
John M.P., an altogether remarkable animal, who did big things in 
England and America. At Kempton Park John M.P. gave Comfit 
16 1b. anda ten-lengths beating. For the second time Comfit won 
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the Royal Handicap Steeplechase at Warwick, and then came the 
National, for which he started one of three equal second favourites 
at 10 to 1, Phil May and Timothy Titus being the other two, for 
John M.P. was regarded as invincible. As little as 7 to 2 was taken 
about him, and indeed his trainer, Sir Charles Nugent, considered it 
a perfectly fair price. The horse, however, at the fence which comes 
after the sharp turn by the canal, ran into the wing while leading in 
great style, and, the way thus cleared of a most dangerous opponent, 
Comfit came down soon afterwards. In the accounts of the race it 
is on record that Mr. Bibby’s horse injured the point of his shoulder 


KIRKLAND LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GRAND NATIONAL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


at the fence before Valentine’s Brook. This appears to be a mistake. 
The accident really happened at the paddock gate; dashing in, the 
unfortunate animal hurt himself so badly that he had to be destroyed. 
The late Prince Hatzfeldt’s Ascetic’s Silver won. 

In 1907 Mr. Bibby had nothing better than Loop Head to 
represent him, quite a forlorn hope, though the horse was brought 
down through no fault of his own. Eremon won this year, his 
jockey, Newey, losing an iron at the second fence and not recovering 
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it throughout the journey, an achievement which will be appreciated 
by all who have any idea of what riding over the Aintree fences 
means. Next season, however, Kirkland was on his legs again. 
Just to sharpen him up he was put into a little hurdle-race at Tenby, 
where Mr. Bibby’s horses so often appear, and then ran unplaced 
behind Holy War at Kempton. After a second at Leicester he went 
to Liverpool, starting favourite at 13 to 2. He finished, but only 
seventh, Mason having remounted him after a fall. This was the 
year when Major Douglas Pennant’s Rubio effected so great a 
surprise, those who knew most of him being most astonished. I 
stood by his trainer, my friend Mr. Fred Withington, while the race 
was being run, and was well able to realise how great a miracle he 
considered it, though he would not have been at all startled had his 
other charge, Mattie MacGregor, who was second, been successful. 
Mr. Bibby was to be not far from success in 1909, when he was 
represented by Caubeen. There were thirty-two starters, the biggest 
field that had ever gone to the post for this race, though it was 
equalled in 1850 when Abd-el-Kader won. M. Hennessy had sent 
over his five-year-old Lutteur III, who—as indeed is always the case 
with a horse of any note—had admirers and opponents. There was, 
to begin with, a natural prejudice against a five-year-old, only four 
animals of that age having won previously in the history of the race, 
and it was declared that the French horse could not be reasonably 
expected to jump the fences safely, especially ridden by Parfrement, 
a jockey who (English in spite of his name), like his mount, had 
never been over them before. His forward seat and short stirrups 
were adversely criticised ; but horse and rider were better than most 
people were ready to believe. Lutteur III won bya couple of lengths 
from Judas, with Caubeen, 20 to 1, third at a respectful distance. 
Mr. Bibby had a second string in the race, Wickham, 50 to 1, ridden 
by Captain Collis. The horse fell. Two bearers of the green and 
yellow also ran last year, Caubeen again, Mason up, and Wickham, 
this time ridden by Walter Bulteel. Caubeen, carrying 11st. 8]b., 
was much fancied, starting third favourite at 8 to 1 to Jerry M. 6 to1 
and Judas 13 to 2. Wickham was on offer at 66 to 1. Both fell, 
Walter Bulteel hurting himself so much that he has been unable to 
ride since, though fortunately not unable to superintend the particu- 
larly successful little training stable he has lately established. As 
for the race, it should be remembered that Jerry M. failed by three 
lengths to give Jenkinstown 30lb. I am writing some weeks before 
the event, and it is of course impossible to guess whether the two 
entered by Mr. Bibby for the coming National on the 24th will 
reach the post safely. These are Caubeen, now ten years old, 
11st. 5 lb., and Glenside, nine years old, 1ost. 3 lb. 
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For many years Mr. Frank Bibby’s horses were trained at 
Lawrenny by his friend Mr. F. Lort Phillips, who of course continues 
to take the keenest interest in them now that they have gone into 
Worcestershire, and his opinions about the animals of whom for a 
long time he saw so much are necessarily valuable. Writing to me 
a few days before I started to compile this article, he expresses the 
belief that ‘‘ Glenside, at the weights, is the better horse of the two, 
and,”’ he adds, “‘I consider him the better jumper in spite of the 
fact that Caubeen has run several times over the course, has won 


LAWRENNY CASTLE—MR. FRANK BIBBY AND MR. F. LORT PHILLIPS IN FOREGROUND 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


over it, and never fell until Wickham when riderless hung on to him 
last year and knocked him down.” 

This little sketch has dealt so far mainly with the National. 
We shall come to Glenside presently, but there are several others 
who have meantime to be considered, among them Leamington, 
who ranks among the best Mr. Bibby has owned. This son of 
St. Andrew and Sister Warwick almost invariably ran close when 
he did not win. I do not trace him as a four-year-old, but 
as a five he started by being second for a hurdle-race at Car- 
marthen, second for another at Tenby, third for a steeplechase 
at Cardiff—though here there were only three runners and he 
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could [not have been farther off unless he had fallen—second for 
a steeplechase at Ludlow; then he began to win, carrying off 
the £500 Great Shropshire Steeplechase at the same meeting, 
after which he had a turn in Ireland, winning and being second, 
prior to returning to win at Gatwick and Nottingham. His first 
essay at Liverpool was not successful. In 1903, as a five-year-old, 
he started for the Stanley Steeplechase, one of three runners all of 
whom fell; but Sir Henry Randall’s Red Hand was remounted and 


MR. F. LORT PHILLIPS, WHO TRAINED KIRKLAND FOR MR. BIBBY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


finished. As a six-year-old Leamington led off with another second, 
to Mr. W. J. Compton’s May King at Hurst Park, and then went 
to Manchester for the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase. Mason 
was unable to ride, nor could Mr. Bibby find a jockey, amateur or 
professional. It became a question of not running or putting up a 
stable-boy who had never ridden in a race, and on this latter course 
the owner determined. John M.P. was favourite—as well he might 
be, for his 8lb. penalty only brought his weight to 1ost. ro lb. 
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Leamington had ro st. 11 lb., and ran so remarkably well in the hands 
of his inexperienced guide that had he been ridden by a jockey it is 
highly probable he would have had at least something to do with the 
finish. As it was, Mr. George Edwardes’s Lord James, in receipt of 
a stone from John M.P., won by a length, Leamington fourth. It 
was thought worth while to send him to Paris for the Grand Steeple- 
chase, three of the other starters, Leinster, Fairland, and Patlander, 
being also English; but none of them could get into the first 
three. Leamington subsequently won a few races, never fulfilling 
promise, which was, however, if I recollect aright, in consequence of 
unsoundness. 

Wild Boer should perhaps be included, seeing that he carried the 


VIEW OF THE GRAND NATIONAL COURSE, SHOWING THE WATER JUMP AND LAST FENCE. 
TAKEN IN KIRKLAND’S YEAR, 1905 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


colours on occasions in front. For all his achievements on the flat, 
Victor Wild did little at the stud; but among the few winners he 
sired he was responsible for Wild Boer, as also for Wild Aster, who 
did better than Mr. Bibby’s horse. Wild Boer won the Cheshire 
Autumn Steeplechase, and finished in front of some useful horses 
for the Nottingham Handicap Steeplechase, in which, however, that 
equine hurricane Desert Chief was engaged and won. Aerostat was 
another winner. This horse was bred by Mr. Arthur Coventry, the 
starter. One day he was riding the dam, Molynoo, when he happened 
to come across the Duke of Portland, who admired the mare and, 
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kindly anxious to doa good turn toan old friend, said that Mr. Coven- 
try might send her to Ayrshire if he cared to do so. She paid the 
visit, and Aerostat was the result. Not caring to run horses himself, 
Mr. Coventry sold the colt to’ Mr. Bibby for a small sum. He 
was asked to name a price, and with characteristic good feeling was 
afraid of mentioning a figure at which an impartial judge would 
probably have estimated the good-looking brown, lest unfortunately 
he should not turn out well. Mr. Bibby, on his side, would willingly 
have paid twice or thrice as much had the sum been named. Horse- 
dealing in general is a perilous enterprise, but there are exceptions. 
The consequence was, however, that he obtained a very cheap horse, 
and no one was more delighted at its successes than Mr. Coventry. 
As a four-year-old Aerostat did nothing on the occasion of his solitary 
appearance, but as a five he scored over hurdles and fences, though 
he either fell or did not finish in the Stanley Steeplechase at Liver- 
pool, which went, however, to a stable companion, Captain James 
Foster’s Lara, ridden by Captain Collis. Aerostat won at Tenby, 
Carnarvon, Cardiff, Monmouthshire, Windsor, Gatwick, Bangor, the 
Quorn Hunt, and Ludlow, at the latter place giving a stone and an 
eight-lengths beating to Mr. Percy Whitaker’s The Lawyer III, 
third for the National in Rubio’s year. 

Sweet Cecil, a chestnut son of Sweetheart and Cistus, was one 
of the many Irish purchases Mr. Bibby has made, and in spite of 
the fact that he has never done great things—few horses can, or the 
things they did would not be great—on the whole a successful one. 
He isa game little horse, and he has won races of so creditable a 
character that somehow or other—I am conscious of the vagueness of 
the expression—it seems surprising that he is not a little better than 
he has proved. 

His friends know that he is always willing, though those unac- 
quainted with him might sometimes be inclined to suppose he does 
not do his best. It was a good performance, for example, to give 
Razorbill 9lb. and beat him six lengths, as he did at Gatwick, and 
still better to beat Sprinkle Me four lengths in receipt of 3 lb., as he 
did at Hurst Park. The dead-heat at Newbury with Atrato, 
giving 3lb., was also decidedly good, though when the two 
met subsequently in the Scottish Grand National, Atrato, who 
won by a head from Rory O’Moore, the winner giving g lb., was 
more than half a dozen lengths in front of Sweet Cecil. Mr. Bibby’s 
horse (11 st. 7lb.) did distinctly well again at Sandown in running 
second to Veglo (11 st. 11 lb.), and at Warwick the Gatwick form was 
more than proved correct, for there Sweet Cecil gave Razorbill 
13lb. and beat him four lengths. He has a good string of victories 
to his credit; but Mr. Bibby’s quest is for Liverpool horses. 


MR. FRANK BIBBY 
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Wickham is one of whom hopes were reasonably entertained, 
but the son of Childwick and Powderham has been so far a slight 
though by no means an entire disappointment. He was Mr. Bibby’s 
hope in the National Hunt Steeplechase of 1907, run at Warwick, 
and won by Mr. H.G. Farrant’s Red Hall, a most praiseworthy 
achievement, as this gentleman—an occasional contributor to these 
pages—took to riding quite late in life. Wickham won nothing as 
a six-year-old, however, being moreover sometimes stopped in his 
work in consequence of an awkward habit of hitting his leg. In 
the National Hunt Steeplechase of 1908 he was second to Rory 
O’Moore in a field of eight and twenty, Mr. Bibby also running Bree- 
mount in the race; but he won at last at Ludlow, from a stable com- 
panion, Captain James Foster’s Wingfield, won also at Manchester 
and Bangor, was second to Royal Birthday, beaten a head at 
Hurst Park, third to Sprinkle Me and Johnstown Lad at Sandown, 
third at Newbury to Springbok and Autocar, and second, beaten four 
lengths, by Holy War, even weights, at Sandown, Wickham having 
started at 7 to 4, Mr. Assheton-Smith’s horse at 2 to 1. At Derby, 
when Wickham won the £400 Derbyshire Steeplechase, he proved 
himself as good as Judas, the latter being second, giving 6 lb., and 
Wickham did well in carrying off the Grand International Steeple- 
chase at Sandown Park by eight lengths from Johnstown Lad, 
with Rory O’Moore, Bedgrove, Fetlar’s Pride, and Hoar Abbey 
amongst others behind him. 

I am rather inclined to doubt whether Caubeen is as good as he 
was. As a five-year-old he won three of the four races for which he 
started, all over hurdles, however ; but this was before he became 
the property of Mr. Bibby, who, as already remarked, does not care 
for that branch of the sport. Caubeen had, indeed, won a steeple- 
chase at Leopardstown before he left his native country. His first 
essay in Mr. Bibby’s colours was at Gatwick, where he was 
“expected,” as the phrase goes, for he started favourite, but could 
finish no nearer than fifth. He had been second three or four 
times before he won the Cranford Steeplechase at Kempton Park, 
a two-mile affair, however, and one of his strong points is staying. 
Winning the Sefton of 1908 has been his most notable success. He 
by no means disgraced himself when set to oppose Cackler at 
even weights at Newbury. Cackler, of course, won, but he had to 
gallop in order to do so. In 1909 Caubeen was prominent in six of 
his seven races, and it is comforting to have an animal who you 
feel is tolerably sure to make a show. Last year he won the Welsh 
Grand National at Cardiff. 

Glenside, a son of St. Gris and Kilwinnet, is a horse of possi- 
bilities, if not, it may be suspected, of the Kirkland and Comfit class 
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—or, indeed, he would scarcely be in the National with ro st. 3 lb. 
One strong point in his favour is that he has shown ability to 
jump the Liverpool country. In 1909 he was second to Cackler 
for the Grand Sefton, receiving, however, 261b., and beaten twelve 
lengths. There were eleven starters, and three finished, Rathvale, 
after blundering badly, being third. Glenside was again second at 
Aintree to Leinster, who was giving him 1olb. and beat him two 
lengths in the Valentine Chase, the other three starters all falling. 
Glenside is nine years old and should be in his prime. I fully 


A CANTER BY MILFORD HAVEN 
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expect to see him run well at Liverpool; but Jerry M., if all goes 
well with him, will be desperately hard to beat. 

Mr. Bibby’s colours are very seldom seen on the flat, and have 
made little show under Jockey Club Rules; but he has paddocks 
at Newmarket as well as at his home, Hardwicke Grange, near 
Shrewsbury, and with luck something useful may come. Perhaps 
Holy Smoke, a son of Ayrshire and Halo, now a three-year-old, is 
the best flat-racer he ever had. The colt did not win last year, but 
was second, beaten a head, for the £500 Osmaston Nursery at Derby, 
receiving only 2lb. from the winner, Mr. Reid Walker’s Desman ; 
and Holy Smoke, in receipt of 16]b., had previously been second at 
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Newmarket to no less a horse than St. Nat for the Houghton Stakes 
over the Rowley Mile. He always ran in good company. 

From the beginning of his Turf career Mr. Bibby’s horses had 
been under the care of Mr. F. Lort Phillips at Lawrenny, the two 
having been close friends from boyhood. About a year ago, however, 
Captain Collis, who had done so admirably as a gentleman rider, 
took charge of them, and they are now trained in Kinlet Park, 
Kinlet being the home of Colonel and Mrs. Fisher-Childe. The 
Colonel will be recognised as the ‘‘ Bobby Fisher” whose Zingari 
jacket with its owner in it was once so familiar, and, as readers are 


HARDWICKE GRANGE—THE RESIDENCE OF MR. FRANK BIBBY 


aware, so much more than merely popular, for no man racing had 
more devoted friends. Roquefort—unfortunately before he won the 
National—was one of the bearers of these colours, and it is, of course, 
the greatest delight to the Colonel—and to his wife, who won the 
Grand Steeplechase de Paris with Skedaddle, still standing at 
Kinlet—to have Mr. Bibby’s horses in their park. Everyone knows 
the spirit in which the owner of the green and yellow sleeves runs 
his horses, and if the colours should be in front on the 24th it is 
easy to guess how heartily the multitude will cheer. 
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A WINTRY SUMMIT 


WINTER ADVENTURES ON OUR ENGLISH 
ALPS 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


Author of “The Complete Mountaineer,” “ British Mountain Climbs, “ Moun- 
tain Adventures at Home and Abroad,’ “ Swiss Mountain Climbs,” ete. 


A LAND of still, white, winter solitude; above, rise a thousand feet 
of ice-festooned precipice; below, filmy, fleecy clouds hide all signs 
of the nether-world. The grip of the ice-king sways all; the hardy 
herdwick has sought the valley, the wild bird of prey is hushed, 
even the mountain stream has ceased its echoing song. 

Such were our impressions when in the depths of mid-winter 
we stood below the vast crags of Scawfell intent on scaling their all- 
but-inaccessible fastnesses. The huge, almost vertical, snow-filled 
chasm of Deep Ghyll, which splits Scawfell precipice from base to 
summit, would undoubtedly call forth all our mountaineering skill in 
the conquest. We had motored from Keswick along the shores of 
Derwentwater, where venturesome spirits ‘‘ starred ” successfully on 
thin ice. Borrowdale was a perfect fairyland of feathery frostwork, 
every twig and blade of grass a thing of beauty. 

The drive was always exciting, for the road was icy and slightly 
covered with soft snow; several times the motor ‘‘ wagged its tail ” 
ominously. Moreover, the cold was intense, and on reaching the 
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shelter of the woods the rosy glow of our faces rivalled the crimson 
flush of dawn on the towering crest of Great End far overhead. But 
things looked less rosy when the wheels refused to grip the icy 
surface of the final steep hill and we slid gently back into a grassy 
bank. In the words of the local poet— 

The road was impassable, 

Not even jackassable, 

And he who would travel it 

Must turn out and gravel it. 

Fortunately, some sympathetic farm-folk with true Cumbrian 
kindness came to our aid and did the gravelling, which overcame 
the difficulty. At Seathwaite the road ends, and we passed ‘‘ over 
the hills and far away” by the snowy recesses of Skew Ghyll into 
the heart of the mountains. 

As we worked our way carefully up the steep snow-slopes into 
the foot of Deep Ghyll, with the rope tied on securely and every step 
hacked out with a swishing blow of the ice-axe, we compared the 
work with that in the Alps. Surely Byron knew nothing of Scawfell 
when he wrote 

England, thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roamed the mountains afar. 
There was nothing tame in the terrific, frost-fretted wall of Scawfell 
Pinnacle, which now rose vertically above us; the only domestic 
thing visible was the small cross cut in the rock which marks the 
spot where four ill-fated friends were dashed down to death from the 
face of the Pinnacle. Let it not be forgotten that the climbing on 
Scawfell is as difficult and dangerous as anything in the great 
Alps. This was our thought as we struggled to effect a lodgment 
on the icy boulder which formed the first obstacle in Deep Ghyll. 
The snow was banked upsteeply over the great cave 50 ft. deep, and 
care was necessary to prevent a sudden collapse through the fragile 
bridge. One of us had recollections of a mountaineer of almost 
elephantine proportions falling through into the damp recesses and 
dragging an unwary friend down on to the top of him. The soft, 
snowy bed of the cave saved serious damage, but the nailed boots 
of the second climber tested the temper and hardness of the skull 
of the stout climber below. But now the difficulty was short. A 
long step up with the right leg, and the gloves gripped an icy ledge 
securely as the body was lifted up over the abyss. A long, steep 
slope of hard snow, where every step had to be cut with the ice-axe, 
led up to the second pitch. The big boulders which block the Ghyll 
from side to side here were only partially snow-masked. The usual 
way up on the left was one sheet of blue-black ice. It looked unin- 
viting. Thus we pushed a way through the snow-screen into the 
upper cave, whence we knew a ‘through route” was available in 
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the summer-time, thus giving an easy, tunnel-like way up through 
the maze of boulders, and into the higher recesses of the Ghyll. 
But now the hole seemed undiscoverable. The leader struggled 
up into the roof of the cave, peppering those below with little 
avalanches as he cleared off the drifted snow. The monotony of 
being covered almost up to the neck in powdery snow was varied 
when lumps of ice were detached and dropped. The patience of 
those below was at last exhausted : the leader was dragged out of his 
hole like a fighting terrier. The ‘‘ through route” was voted abomin- 
able, so we turned our attention to the left-hand side of the obstacle. 

This consisted of a smooth, overhanging rock-wall glazed with 
blue-black ice. The height of the real difficulty might be compared 
with that of an elephant, and its bulging front had a curious resem- 
blance to this animal’s broadside. To effect a lodgment on the 
“bulge” overhead seemed impossible; there are no ladders in Deep 
Ghyll. Yet it was found that a human one could be improvised by 
the second climber standing high up on the snow slope and leaning 
against the icy wall. Then the leader mounted to the shoulders and 
even head of his long-suffering companion. By means of the ice-axe 
the grooves in the confronting bulge were quickly enlarged to support 
the feet, and thus stay the flow of language which rose from the 
down-trodden ‘‘ foot-stool.’’ Nailed climbing-boots on the hardest 
of heads are stubborn facts. 

Once launched on that ice-wall, extreme care was required. 
Each step and hold had to be hewn carefully out with the ice-axe 
swung in the one hand, while the fingers of the other found pre- 
carious support on some icy excrescence. Fortunately, there was 
perfect calm ; a slight breeze would have disturbed the fine balance. 
At last the angle became easier, and a firm resting-place was reached 
on the frozen, upper snow, whence the others could be steadied up 
with the rope. Counsel for careful movement was scarcely necessary. 
One glance into the depths over that frozen bulge was enough; we 
had no desire to spend the rest of our lives in a wild rush to the 
rocks now far below. 

Slowly and surely we climbed up the icy staircase which our 
leader cut in the bed of the Ghyll. The huge frosted walls rose 
grim and austere on either hand. Daylight was waning, night was 
creeping up from the valley three thousand feet below; but now, 
right over our heads, the crimson tinge of sunset flashed across 
the summit snows. The sight was gloriously inspiring, and with 
renewed energy we struggled onwards, then 

Up the high steep, across the golden sill, 


Up out of shadow into very light, 
Up out of dwindling light to light aglow. 
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Perfect calm enwrapped the summit, but the chill air and 
gathering darkness made us hurry away. There was just time to 
glance across the icicle-hung cliffs, silhouetted weirdly against the 
gloomy valley depths, to all the old mountain friends far and near 
clad in their winter garments, now grey and gloomy. Great snow- 
festooned rocks loomed through the twilight, some of them resem- 
bling monstrous animals or birds of pre-historic contour, but always 
uniquely beautiful. The descent was made by the long slopes 
above Burnmoor Tarn, and Wastdale Head reached in darkness 
which might be felt, certainly so when one walked up against a 
mountain wall. 

Several climbing parties were staying in the hotel, and we 
lingered for a short stay at the most famous of climbing centres. 
The days were spent on the hills, some experts ski-ing and climbing, 
others skating on the frozen tarns, whilst in the evenings old battles 
on mountains of many lands were fought over again. 

The above story of our ascent of Scawfell is typical of a winter’s 
day amongst our homeland Alps when the conditions are favourable. 
But few things are as notoriously fickle as English mountain weather. 
At one time the climbers may be revelling in sunny surroundings, 
but in half an hour all may be changed; they may find themselves 
enwrapped in the icy gloom of cloud-wraiths, with a gathering storm 
shrieking madly amidst the crags; a simple climb may then resolve 
itself into a grim struggle against almost overwhelming difficulties. 

In summer-time the Needle on Great Gable is a favourite 
ascent, but under snowy conditions it is seldom conquered, and the 
following experience will show how dangerous it may become. By 
dint of much clearing of snow and ice a party of three of us reached 
the summit one March morning. It was a bitterly cold day of 
scurrying clouds, the accompaniment of a sudden thaw. During the 
ascent of the final section rain and sleet began to fall, and as it 
struck the crest of the Needle the moisture froze almost instantly. 
We found our rough perch quickly turned into a pinnacle of ice. 
‘The descent would evidently be a desperate undertaking, in fact the 
situation became most alarming when an attempt was made to clear 
the quickly forming veneer of ice off the hand and foot-holds. The 
thin wind seemed almost to find its way even through the stoutest of 
us all, and immediate action was necessary unless we wished first to 
be frozen and then blown off the narrow tip to which we clung. 
Lowering methods were used for two of the party, and after much 
cool consideration the leader adopted the plan of looping the long 
rope around the top of the rock. The danger of this slipping off the 
icy Obelisk was apparent; but doubts disappeared, and the leader 
swung down over the abyss, using the rope as hand-hold. The feet 
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found slippery support on the icy rock wall. The descent was even- 
tually made into the gap between the Needle and the main mass of 
the mountain, where a good ledge offered a safe landing. The last 
section was most exciting. When a few feet above his companions 
the rope to which the leader clung suddenly slid off its anchorage, 
and he fell somewhat ignominiously but comfortably and softly on 
those below. Certain bruises revealed later by the “ fielders ” 


THE GREAT AUK PINNACLE—A SUMMIT ROCK ON SCAWFELL IN WINTER 


showed that the comfort and softness were not mutual. However, 
we were fortunate to get so easily out of our dilemma. 

Sometimes the most difficult climbs can be achieved despite the 
snow on the crags. For instance, the first ascent of the Shamrock 
Gully, which splits the terrific northerly face of the Pillar Rock, was 
made under snowy conditions. Yet the conquest was not achieved 
without some stirring adventure. The lower part of the gully was 
treacherously masked with ice, so at the outset we climbed up the 
snow-wreathed buttress on the right and entered the true bed of 
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the chasm below the great obstacle. Here a huge boulder, as big 
as the little church at Wastdale Head, blocked the gully from side 
to side. In its recesses ice glistened ominously, and the most 
feasible route seemed to lie up a groove on the left wall, where, 
about fifty feet above the start, a ledge obviously afforded a way 
back to the right to the top of the great boulder. Our leader was a 
well-known Alpine expert, yet he found the ascent of the groove 
excessively difficult, and fully twenty-five feet above us he halted for 
a considerable time. At last we called up to him inquiringly. 
Then the oppressive silence was broken by the ominous words: “I 
cannot get up or down safely!” The position was alarming, 
because the jaws of the gully dipped deeply below for several 
hundred feet; and, alas! there was our leader stuck on the great 
precipice like a fly on a doorpost. Certainly we had the rope 
belayed around some projecting rocks in the cave below the boulder, 
but the fall must have proved disastrous. Now was the time for 
steady judgment, and our leader, with characteristic foresight, espied 
a small piece of jutting rock no bigger than an egg-cup. This was 
just above him and to the right, but with the end of the rope still 
round his waist he was able to swing the ‘‘slack” up to and over 
the slight excrescence. Then he attempted further ascent, secured 
meanwhile against a serious fall. We paid out the rope carefully 
from our vantage point. Suddenly there was a cry of warning and 
a sound of nailed boots scraping the rocks. ‘‘ Hold tight!” was the 
startled shout, and the leader came swinging in pendulum fashion 
across the cliff with astonishing impetus. The rope held over the 
small ‘‘egg-cup belay,” and he crashed pell-mell amongst us in the 
bed of the cave. We collapsed like nine-pins, sprawling in all 
directions. There was some excuse for the man who held the rope 
losing his hold and his head simultaneously, for the leader’s climbing- 
boots had played a species of football with his parietal. However, 
the damages were not very serious, and we eventually overcame the 
obstacle by another route. This lay up an icy crack on the left of 
the great boulder, without making the excursion on the left wall. 
The mauvats pas at the start was conquered by building a sort of 
human ladder, up which the leader climbed until some bare rock 
gave splendid hand-hold. When once over this section, an hour of 
comparatively easy ascent landed us on the top of the Pillar Rock, 
where we revelled in the glories of the sunset gleam over Ennerdale 
and to seawards. 

Mountaineers who have not seen our English Alps under snow 
have missed most of their grandeur and charm. The best conditions 
usually prevail in March or the first half of April. Winter lingers 
long amidst the lofty northern heights, and the snow in early spring 
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is generally so firm and hard as to recall midsummer conditions in 
the High Alps. Those who come north whilst the year is young, 
and breathe the higher, purer air amidst scenes of the most ravishing 


ON THE SNOW-WREATHED CRAGS OF THE SHAMROCK 


magnificence, will be the richer in mind and body by realising the 
glories of their native land. We may well ask with Kingsley: 


Whilst we see God’s signet fresh on English ground, 
Why go gallivanting with the nations round? 
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OUR PRECIOUS PARTRIDGES 


BY OWEN JONES (‘‘ GAMEKEEPER ”’) 


A REALLY good year for partridges is what shooting men are looking 
forward to. Never perhaps, taking the country generally, has there 
been of recent years a time when we have had greater cause to 
hope for a fulfilment of our wishes. Year after year may have 
brought its hopes, its fears, and final disappointments: but the 
more lean years that have passed, the nearer must be the year of 
plenty; and then the longer we have had to wait, the more intense 
our appreciation. These keen partridge men reflect and find con- 
solation. 

There was no doubt about the last two seasons being wet ones : 
far too wet for partridges to prosper on any shoots but those where 
the soil is of the lightest—there are shoots on which it is only in wet 
seasons that a large yield of birds is expected. Many people seem to 
think that last year, the second of these two wretched years of 
wetness, was worse for the partridges than the other. I do not 
altogether agree withthis opinion. Last year certainly was the more 
unfortunate, but it was the worse chiefly because it was the second 
of two consecutive wet ones. Last year’s wet, bad as it was compared 
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with that of the year before, was not so destructive, as combined with 
its rain was a redeeming warmness, and its special thunder-rains for 
the most part fell at night when the chicks were in the shelter of 
their parents. It is cold wetness that is so terribly fatal to young 
partridges: and the rain of the year before last was cold rain. 
Therefore I consider that last year’s bad weather really did not wipe 
out, in proportion to the chicks there were, so many as that of the 
year before. In other words, last year might have been worse, and 
we might have been considerably worse off for a breeding stock of 
partridges than we are. After all, in the present evil plight of our 
partridges we have something for which to be thankful. 

To have talked about exterminating the few partridges there 
were left after these two wretched seasons, and after the making of a 
few disappointing bags, was all very well: but anyone who actually 
put such thoughts into practice is likely to find a superabundant 
leisure for repentance. It takes years and years and years to get up 
a stock of partridges from no birds at all to anything like the amount 
a shoot is capable of carrying. The only gain that could possibly 
accrue from so drastic a step is that the ground might be given a rest, 
and a whole stock of new blood might be introduced. But seeing 
that partridges are seldom, if ever, so crowded as to taint the 
ground seriously, and that most partridge ground is ploughed up 
every year, I put no high value on the rest-cure. Nor can there be 
in the procuring of an entirely new stock an advantage corresponding 
to the trouble and expense: and, besides, the gain from new stock is 
rather in the mingling of the new with the oldthan the new with the 
new. It is crossing with unrelated blood rather than a newness of 
blood that makes for the virility of stock. And there is usually no 
special reason to suppose that a new stock is superior in stamina to 
the old. 

If there are no birds of the old stock, those reared the first 
season of re-making the stock, whether from birds turned down or 
from eggs hatched by fowls, will inter-breed the next. And this 
they would be particularly likely to do the more freely because of the 
restricted choice. It would be almost impossible to get a sufficient 
supply either of birds or eggs so that not more than a pair or so of 
birds or a dozen eggs came from the same source. You might buy 
vast quantities of Hungarians; but are not they liable for the most 
part to be related, and would not the foreign eggs be largely of 
related birds? A legitimate purchase of British eggs is extremely 
limited—anyone who buys them without being quite satisfied about 
the source of supply is worse than those who actually steal them from 
the nest, and ought to be treated as arogue and a vagabond. I have 
never heard of live British birds being openly for sale. Just think of 
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the magnitude of the task of re-stocking a large partridge shoot 
practically from zero! 

The wiping-out plan might be adopted on quite a small shoot 
with satisfactory results, in fact it often is when there are plenty of 
birds on the surrounding land to come in and re-stock it, but I 
certainly should not care to recommend it on alarge shoot. To deal 
drastically each year with the birds on one beat of a large shoot, and 
give it a rest the next, does not seem at all a bad idea. On numbers 
of shoots there are quantities of birds that have been about for ages, 
just as on some places, especially in old parks, there are pheasants 
almost too ancient to fly. These may be advantageously cleared 
out. Old birds, it is admitted, are the most interfering; by fight- 
ing and by wanting a deal of space for their nesting they cumber 
ground that would serve many pairs of a younger generation. When 
a portion of a shoot, but not too big a one, has been cleared, a new 
stock will soon take possession of its outsides from the birds of the 
surrounding ground. In the middle Hungarians may be turned down 
for breeding, and the coveys they produce supplemented by batches of 
birds hatched from the lifted eggs of the most distant beats. On 
fox-infested shoots there are many superfluous cocks that would be 
better given away as aids to fresh blood. Up to about five hundred 
acres ina block would bea reasonable acreage for drastic purging. 
Working on this system, each beat would be provided with a new 
stock in rotation every so many years. 

Having mentioned Hungarians, I may say what I have said 
before now, that it is not a bit of use to think that your duty towards 
your partridges is done by turning down a few brace of the imported 
birds, and leaving everything else to luck. Of course, if five brace 
were turned down—and prospered—some good would be done, also 
if peradventure it were only one brace. But somehow or other the 
smaller the number turned down, the greater and the more 
remarkable seem to be the results expected ; whereas if two or three 
birds happened to be killed by lightning, that would be held to 
account for about six coveys fewer than usual. If a hundred hand- 
reared pheasants are turned into some woods they are expected to 
darken the air during the greater part of the day of shooting. I 
suppose this is the way of men; at any rate it isso. Itis not the 
turning down of Hungarians that does the good, but what happens 
to them afterwards. Toturn them down into the very jaws of foxes 
is sheer waste of money. Hungarians, in their strange surroundings, 
are less likely than the plain English birds to be proof against 
disturbance or destruction. 

Fifty brace is a decent batch to turn down ona beat of five 
hundred acres or so. But if you do not intend to concern yourself 
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with their welfare it would be infinitely more profitable to devote the 
price of them to the protection of what stock there is already on 
your ground. Most of us are only too ready to grab at some passing 
straw for the preservation of partridges in plenty; unfortunately, if 
it be fairly expensive, so much the greater its attraction. We read 
that So-and-So found this or that a most excellent plan. The more 
it savours of the patent medicine the better we like it: in the same 
way that we put an absurdly irrational faith in the powers of rabbit- 
bolters alleged to be far superior to ferrets, the contents of a 
brochure on how to play at sight on the bassoon in twenty minutes, 
prescriptions for making fowls lay or sit at your pleasure, devices 
for forcing your bait into the mouths of fish: in fact, in any miracu- 
lous way of reducing everything to a certainty—and sweeping away 
half the fascination of sport. In each of the frequent propositions 
for an amazing increase of partridges I dare say there may be some- 
thing feasible; but they are a long way from being a cure for all 
sorts and conditions of failures, to be applied universally and without 
discretion. 

This is the usual state of things: The keeper is allowed tospend 
on the partridge-ground any odd time he may havetospare. Should 
he have any such time it will be when he can do least for the 
partridges: when he might help them most he is sure not to have 
any. Toact fairly by the partridges they should have first claim on 
the keeper’s time, only what is over being devoted to other work. 
If you give a keeper any charge of pheasants, he is pretty sure to 
give them his first attention. That is only natural. He has 
probably been brought up to admire pheasants before all other game. 
Again and again he has seen the plums of his calling go to keepers 
of pheasants. The man in charge of only a partridge beat he has 
often heard spoken of disparagingly, in a way that gave him the 
impression that the care of partridges is the lowest form of game- 
keeping—that this was all the individual was fit for. And has he not 
heard of the pheasant-man’s tips, and the meagreness of those 
bestowed on the man of the fields ? 

There are all sorts of points about a partridge beat pure and 
simple that cause it to be looked upon unfavourably by most keepers. 
For a good part of the year the work is inclined to become depress- 
ingly monotonous and uninteresting, except to an enthusiast for 
partridges and an ardent lover of field-ways. The going is not always 
by any means pleasant; irrespective of rain, there are wonderful 
facilities not only for wet feet but wet knees morning and night. 
There is greater exposure to all weather, compared with the lot of 
the wood-keeper ; no escape from winds of marrow-melting rawness, 
from the full fury of every storm, and the broil of the summer sun. 
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The frequent changes brought over the face of the fields by farming 
operations, the everlasting disturbances over which he has no control, 
the semi-authorised inquisitive wandering of labourers all over the 
place, the lack of privacy for his trapping and other schemes, the 
chance of only an occasional reward-fee, coupled with the fullest 
disadvantages of keeping foxes, the undeniable influence of the 
weather on his birds—these and many other details make the lot of 
the man ona partridge beat far less attractive than that of the keeper 
of woods or of a mixed beat. That is the reason why avowedly 
good partridge-keepers are not plentiful. 

Yet on a partridge beat the cleverest men are needed. And in 
view of what I have just said about the disadvantages and drawbacks, 
the wages and other forms of encouragement ought to be higher 
than, or at least equal to, the rewards of pheasant-men. At present 
there is little inducement to able men to specialise in partridges ; 
and they know that if they do, and declare it, they expose them- 
selves to the silly inference that they know next to nothing about 
other phases of their calling. However, I am confident that there 
are plenty of excellent men nowadays who would be ready to hire 
their best efforts in the cause of partridges if it were made a little 
better worth their while, and they felt they could do so without 
loss to their reputations. 

To be frequently changing keepers is fatal to the best interests 
of partridge ground, nor is it fair to the men. The foundation of 
success with partridges is an intimate knowledge of the ground, and 
this is only to be acquired gradually; a good man will increase 
that knowledge usefully every year. Moreover, with the change 
of circumstances to which partridge ground is particularly subject 
there will be always plenty of fresh details of cause and effect to be 
studied. Seek out a good man and give him good wages; take an 
intelligent interest in his work; give an ear of sympathy to the 
recital of his difficulties and the means by which he proposes to 
overcome them; assure him of your confidence and support in all 
his efforts; share his disappointments (which probably he feels more 
keenly than you do yours); do not hastily distribute blame, nor be 
gushing with your praise, but bestow both discreetly, and forget not 
that kind words double the weight of gold. 

To show what some professors know about partridges and their 
affairs, gamekeepers and such-like chattels, I remember reading a 
printed letter from a man whose ignorance was so gross that it 
enabled him to point out that there were no such things as bad 
seasons for partridges by reason of unfavourable weather, but that 
they were all due to bad keepers. These were not the precise words 
of the effusion, but they convey the meaning precisely. Now, just 
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imagine the absurdity of the same men being fine keepers occasion- 
ally, often indifferent, and sometimes appallingly incapable. I 
wonder what there was in the air of the last Jubilee year, according 
to the views of the scribe hereinbefore mentioned, that made so 
many keepers remarkably proficient ! 

No keeper that ever was born mortal can control the goodness 
or badness of the breeding season for partridges. The most that he 
can hope to do is all in his power to make the best of the resources 
at his disposal, so that the most may be made of a good season, and 
a bad one made, after all, not so bad as it might have been. But to 
do his best a keeper must not have too large a beat, and he must at 
all times be in a position to give the partridges his first considera- 
tion. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to how many acres 
are enough for one man to manage properly ; this depends so much 
on the nature of the ground. If the land is fairly open a man may 
give an eye to a vast deal more than he can attend to properly. 
But it is just that bit of extra care that makes the difference to the 
partridges. 

Now for a few plain words as to what are the principles upon 
which the partridge-keeper’s efforts should be based. His guiding 
motto should be ‘Self-help by protection.” That is to say, he 
should not concern himself with what we may call patent plans for 
assisting partridges artificially before he has assured for them such 
protection as will allow them to conduct their affairs naturally, in 
reasonable security. There is a wonderful deal of truth in the saying 
that the nest nobody knows of stands the best chance of hatching. 

To find as many nests as possible, and inspect them every day, 
is all very well ; but this is easier said than done, and can serve no 
good purpose unless the power to protect them is adequate—and 
this does not correspond to the power of finding them. The ways 
by which a keeper may come to the nests he has found are not 
‘unlimited ; in fact, as a rule, there is only one way, the use of which 
anything like daily is bound to create a special risk of vermin or 
human egg-thieves being attracted. The chief object of finding nests 
is that you may know if they come to grief, and take prompt steps to 
prevent the loss of others. It will be found far more profitable to 
get to know ofa nest or two here and there all over a beat, and to 
spend in forestalling the attacks of vermin and in watching the time 
that the finding and daily inspection of many more nests would take. 
Of course the finding and daily visiting of every nest that can be 
found on the place is admirable in theory, but on most shoots it is 
not practicable except at the expense of an unreasonably large staff 
of keepers. 

Vermin, vermin, vermin—get them down and keep them down, 
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and, good seasons or bad, there will very soon be a difference in the 
supply of partridges. A generous installation of run or tunnel traps 
in the hedges will clear off a surprising quantity of furred vermin 
not even suspected till found caught. The position of the traps 
should be carefully chosen: near the ends of hedges where they lead 
to and from a wood, spinney, or dell, where two hedges form an angle, 
under a natural archway of roots or of overhanging bank, in all 
natural burrows, or in those made artificially right through a bank 
so that daylight shows. Where a hedge ends a few yards from a 
wood the place for a trap is some yards along the hedge: if put right 
at the end many vermin (stoats especially) will evade it by cutting a 
corner. As some men possess a special eye for a nest, or rather the 
spot where a nest is most likely to be, so have others an eye for the 
very identical place for a trap. 

Instead of the usual way of having one trap at one end of each 
tunnel, it is an excellent plan to have two—one at each end. 
Unobtrusive wings on the flanks and a deterring fence above, made 
of local materials, will help a trap’s effectiveness. Another point 
worth attention, so soon as the partridges begin to work the fences 
with a view to nesting, is to narrow the entrances to the tunnels by 
a fence of light twigs to prevent the birds themselves being caught. 
This light fence will not prevent hedgehogs from forcing admittance. 
A curious point in tunnel-trapping is that one year a single trap may 
account for dozens of vermin, while in the years on either side of 
quite a record catch it may account for hardly anything. Hayricks 
are always worth the trapper’s attention: if he does not find a few 
holes round the base, showing the working of vermin, a tunnel along 
that side or end nearest to a hedge will be useful. 

So long as the weather is cool enough to allow flesh-baits to last 
without quickly becoming useful to roach-fishers, baited traps should 
be kept going systematically, but of course not near enough to dwell- 
ings and roads to lure innocent cats and dogs into trouble, and so 
stir up an ill-feeling. If a keeper once gets a name for tricks of this 
sort it is extraordinary how it sticks to him, so that he certainly does 
not gain in ways he might. But at the same time it is extraordinary 
also what a convenience a handy canal, river, or railway may be to a 
discreet keeper. Baited traps, when the weather has become such 
as ina few hours to produce maggots (which would attract the birds), 
may be put down in the evening and taken up (or thrown) at dawn 
the next morning. 

There is often a lamentable lack of discrimination by keepers as 
to their destruction of vermin. I do not suggest that the men do not 
mean well. If they were not keen in the cause of game they would 
not exert themselves as they do. Nor do I mean that asa class they 
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now persist in killing harmless creatures. But there is no sense in 
spending a week in pursuit of a hawk of doubtful guiltiness while 
numbers of other vermin are playing havoc with eggs or birds. 
It pays to observe what definitely destructive vermin are most 
numerous, and to go for them energetically. 

The time is now particularly ripe for an effective combination of 
forces against rats, and I emphatically protest against the assertions 
of various irresponsible and ignorant persons that keepers should do 
the whole of the country’s rat-killing ; they do, as it is, far more than 
their share, and are willing and eager to dostill more, if other people 
would assist or at least facilitate their efforts. And while war is 
being made on rats, let the rooks be reduced to a tenth of their 
present numbers, for they and rats are the two worst pests of the 
farmer and the game-preserver alike. 

On the best-managed shoots I know only too well there must 
be a certain inevitable wastage of partridge eggs by the accidental 
and unforeseen destruction of nests ; yet there is a great deal of waste 
in this way that a little common-sense thought, combined with the 
judiciously used influence of those in authority, could materially 
lessen. For instance, hedges are trimmed, and the trimmings 
probably are left in heaps, perhaps permanently, or to be burned 
some time or another. Well, if they are to be burned, why not 
arrange to get it donea few weeks sooner? Many a time have I seen 
trimmings left lying about, not only till numbers of game-birds had 
shown that they meant to nest in them, but till nesting was in full 
swing, and then suddenly there would be a series of devastating 
bonfires. | When birds have started working hedge-sides and other 
cover with a view to nesting-sites it is foolish to disturb them, unless 
there is a good purpose in view. Hedge-trimmings are exception- 
ally attractive nesting-cover, and I know no way of preventing birds 
from taking to them except by burning them betimes. Picking up 
the eggs might be suggested, but if it can easily be avoided a keeper 
does not want to pick up partridge eggs by the hundred. Trimmings 
left permanently on the road side of a hedge are a great nuisance ; 
they tell the moucher just where to look for the nest he is after, and 
are an irresistible attraction to every passing dog. Bicycling along 
about a hundred yards of road one morning when the partridge nests 
were filling up I saw where six had been—and gone—owing chiefly 
to some thoughtless negligence about roadside hedge-trimmings. If 
they had been on ground in my charge I would have thrown them 
over on to the field side or burned them myself, rather than lose 
the chance of about a hundred birds. 

Unless somebody does a little thinking, a veritable abomination 
of desolation to partridge nests is a steam-digger in the hands of an 
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incapable or careless driver. It is only fair to say that what destruc- 
tion a steam-digger does it does so thoroughly well that you cannot 
even see where a nest you knew of was. Steam-ploughing tackle 
also if carelessly handled can be most destructive, like the digging 
machine, in an absolutely useless and idiotic way. And you may get 
the same sort of thing with farm-horses driven right into a hedge at 
every turn, and then, urged by volleys of ‘‘ gee-woots” and other 
expressions, stamping everything quite unnecessarily to smithereens. 
I once had sixty-odd eggs smashed by horses in one short length of 
hedge. I found out which carter’s horses were particularly to blame, 
told the men that if I saw any more horse-marks in the hedge-sides 
there would not be a farthing for any of them ‘for nesties,” and that 
the individual who might allow his horses to go too far would hear 
more of it. I never like to see brambles trailing out on to a field to 
be tilled for roots, just where you can least afford the upsetting of a 
nest. Losses in these ways are always irritating and often serious; 
but a good supply of cool-blooded diplomacy is needed to deal with 
them, lest the subsequent state of things may be worse than the 
first. An important point is that the keeper should foresee indirect 
losses, and take discreet measures never to let them come to a head. 

Sheep-shearing time may bring a miniature disaster in this way. 
Some sort of bedding is required for the penned sheep that will 
not, as does hay or straw, catch and hang in their fleeces. Cow- 
parsley suits the purpose very well. It also suits the purpose of 
nesting partridges—and sheep mostly are shorn when partridges are 
sitting—so it is well worth while arranging, if cow-parsley must be 
used, for the cutting of some that does not contain nests. There 
is generally plenty to be had in situations where there is little 
probability of a nest; but the probable place for nests should be 
judged by the keeper, and not by people who “never thought nothin’ 
about there being no nesties here.”’ I have saved a precious patch 
of cow-parsley by pointing out that lucerne which was going to 
waste would do as well. 

Another way sheep may be the innocent cause of many nests 
being spoiled is when a flock is passing along a nest-lined lane and 
is pressed into a series of stampedes. Then they will trample down 
the fringe of nest-hiding cover as if it had been operated on by 
a heavy bush-harrow. Nor is it necessary when shifting hurdles 
to throw down the ‘‘ nitches” right into a hedge-side. Both these 
matters are easily arranged with the shepherd. A helpful insight 
to a shepherd’s character may be gained by studying the ways of his 
dog. But it is well not to forget that a shepherd is more useful 
as a friend than as a foe. 

Moles do far more damage to partridge nests than most people 
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would imagine, especially during a spell of very dry weather. 
I have seen it stated that moles will make a direct raid on a nest 
for the purpose of eating the eggs; personally, though I have had 
numbers of nests upset by moles, I have never seen any sign of 
their eating the eggs. But if an egg were broken during the distur- 
bance I should say a mole would be quite likely to sample its 
contents. The ground immediately beneath a partridge’s nest does 
not dry out so soon as that which is exposed to sun and wind. 
The material of the nest-lining and the bird’s feathers, being non-con- 
ductors of heat, keep the soil under the nest comparatively soft to 
the mole’s sense of touch. This soft soil also is likely to contain the 
inducement of food. While the keeper is about his special vermin- 
trapping it is a good plan for him to work a few mole-traps in those 
excellent catching-places where a run (the highway down the middle 
of a hedge) crosses a gap. A way of prevention when nests are ina 
mole-worked part is to make about three holes with a pointed stick 
outside the nest diagonally beneath it, and squirt in some tainting 
fluid. Besides discouraging moles this may be useful in preventing 
attacks by downright predatory beasts. I have never known a 
sitting bird, after being disturbed by a mole, that did not forsake. 
But if you fashion another nest close by the original, a bird that is 
still laying may utilise it. 

The most likely time of all for a partridge to forsake is when 
she is disturbed while in possession of the first egg. Never risk 
putting a laying partridge off her nest, unless you wish to remove 
the contents. After there is a second egg birds vary in the amount 
of interference they will tolerate about their nest, but it is safest to 
wait till there are six or seven eggs before adding extra ones. It is 
not necessary to trouble about adding eggs by degrees ; but some 
risk of loss is saved by deferring an addition tillit is judged the clutch 
is nearly complete; it may also avoid an unmanageable nestful. 
There is perhaps something in the theory that a bird regulates her 
clutch according to the number she thinks she can incubate. How- 
ever, when eggs reach a stage almost ready for laying they will be 
laid. Never use cut green cover for screening a nest, because it 
withers and tells tales ; but train growing cover usefully, and supple- 
ment gradually with dead local stuff. It is surprising how much 
in a few days can be effected by judicious screening. 

In unnecessarily large nests of eggs I do not believe. Where 
one large nest is lost the loss is proportionately large; as many 
nests as possible in good situations are a much better investment; 
then losses are the less severe; and should the weather after hatch- 
ing-time be none too favourable for the chicks, -the smaller in 
reason their number the better their chance of being reared. If a 
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bird is cautiously induced to run off her eggs when close on hatching 
there is practically no risk about her returning to her duties. The 
great thing is to note the run by which, according to the direction 
of her head at the time, she would try to depart, and be sure not 
to obstruct it. 

French partridges by all means should be encouraged on a 
shoot where driving is possible. They very seldom allow themselves 
to figure in a walked-up bag, but they are delightful birds for 
driving, and are more resourceful than English birds in rearing 
their young in a wet season. I do not think anyone can prove that 
they interfere with the ordinary birds, and all the evidence I have 
observed negatives the suggestion that they do in any way what- 
soever. That pheasants are a decided nuisance on partridge ground 
must be obvious to anyone who has had the care of par- 
tridge ground infested with pheasants. A redeeming feature of 
partridges, both English and French, is that they very, very seldom 
lay in each other’s nests; but pheasants are annoyingly fond of 
laying in partridges’, and I certainly should not encourage them 
on typical partridge ground. If I had some orphan partridge- 
eggs and could find a sitting pheasant I would give her the 
job of attending to them. Once I had the luck to come upon 
a nest containing fourteen partridge and ten pheasant eggs, in 
possession of a pheasant. Her own eggs were chipped, and I 
took them. Three or four days after she hatched every one of the 
partridge-eggs, and appeared to have gone off quite happily with 
her spurious brood. 

Rabbits should be cleared out of hedges on a partridge beat, 
and hares do no good in the nesting-time by blundering through 
the hedge-side herbage; still, they help to fill the stomachs of foxes. 
I leave to those who encourage foxes the discovery of an infallible 
way of inducing them to take a permanent dislike to partridges. 

‘Hope and Perseverance” should be the motto of all who 
appreciate our partridges and their prosperity. Every partridge 
left to breed this year is a valuable grain of hope. But there is 
only one system of government that is good for the partridges of 
this country, and that is their thorough, common-sense protection 
in a natural state. 
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THE COMING HORSE SHOWS 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Two pictures appeared in an illustrated paper a little time back 
which seemed to me to possess remarkable significance. One 
showed us a busy London thoroughfare ten years ago; the other 
was a photograph of the same street taken recently. In the first 
you saw the well-horsed omnibuses, the dashing hansoms, the parcel- 
carters, the lorries, the broughams—no vehicle without a horse. 
In the other picture there was actually not a quadruped to be seen, 
excepting one which stood, melancholy and all forlorn, in the shafts 
of an empty cab on the rank. There were taxis galore, motor-buses, 
motor-vans, and all the other petrol-propelled vehicles of to-day. 
Nothing could more strikingly exemplify the threatened disappearance 
of the horse from our streets, or bring home to us more clearly the 
dubious outlook for horse-breeding in this country, excepting for the 
purposes of sport. 

And yet at the time when its existence is endangered the horse 
receives as much homage as he has ever known. Horse shows, from 
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the Inte:national downwards, attract big crowds, and the interest 
taken in the driving classes goes to prove that the average man’s 
love of horses has not been dispelled even by the fascination of the 
pace and throb of the motor-car. In the summer of Ig1I there will 
be many more cars on our roads than before, yet I venture to predict 
that the show of horses at Olympia, and perhaps those at Richmond 
and elsewhere too, will be among the best on record. How difficult 
it is to reconcile these two facts—the decline of the horse and the 
simultaneous strengthening of public interest in him! Is it because 
we recognise that we must bow to the inevitable, yet at the same 
time are loath to part with the friend which has stood the nation in 
good stead for so many centuries? Is it that we are anxious to 
glorify the horse in his darkening hour ? 

After long consideration the State has decided to devote a 
good round sum towards the encouragement of horse-breeding. 
From a military standpoint the diminishing stock of horses in this 
country is seriously alarming, and the efforts of the Government to 
improve our resources in this direction are well-intentioned if tardy. 
Some critics aver that the sum of money now to be set aside for 
horse-breeding, viz. £50,000 per annum, is not nearly enough to 
meet the needs of the situation. Others assert that the Board of 
Agriculture, who are responsible for the outlay of the bulk of the 
money in England, are not going the right way to work. There 
are further criticisms, as there were sure to be; but the great point 
is that the State has ultimately displayed a desire to give practical 
assistance to horse-breeders, and I have no doubt but that their 
arrangements will soon be working on practical lines, a thoroughly 
competent advisory council having been appointed to assist the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Visitors to the third of the spring horse shows at Islington will 
be able to see the first results of the Government’s new scheme in the 
reorganisation of the classes for thoroughbred stallions. There will 
be fifty King’s Premiums this year instead of twenty-eight, and the 
division of the country for the location of the winning sires has been 
entirely changed. Instead of receiving £150 in a lump sum, the 
King’s Premium winner will get 50 guineas down, a Government fee 
of one guinea for each mare covered (with half a guinea extra if the 
horse travels), and a Government fee of 12s. 6d. for each foal. In 
addition he will receive the usual £2 per mare from the owners. 
To remove misunderstanding the Board point out that the aver- 
age earnings of a stallion under the new scheme will be about the 
same as he could make under the old arrangements, though a really 
successful stallion will make a good deal more than he could have 
done formerly. Personally, I am rather doubtful whether the Board 
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of Agriculture have made their King’s Premiums sufficiently attractive 
to produce a better class of thoroughbred sire. I think they might 
well have opened their purse-strings a little wider and set aside a 
sum of at least 100 guineas down for each winning sire, together with 
the subsequent remuneration now arranged for. I am afraid many 
stallion-owners will think the new scheme not good enough. Cer- 
tainly it is not sufficiently attractive to prevent them from accepting 
the offers of foreign purchasers who may fancy their horses. 

However, interesting light on these points will be thrown at the 
coming show at Islington, and we shall see whether my pessimistic 
remarks, which are offered in all humility, are justified. In more 
senses than one it will be an important show of thoroughbreds, and 
will supply the Board of Agriculture with a guide to the future. Is 
it not a pity, by the way, that the Board has not decided to do away 
with the old rule by which a stallion-owner may show only one 
stallion in a class? Surely the object is to get the best horses 
available, and an owner ought to be encouraged rather than the con- 
trary to provide as many good stallions as possible. The rule as it 
stands now will compel competition in the covering season between 
Premium stallions (brought in from elsewhere) and horses in the 
neighbourhood which would probably have taken premiums if they 
had been allowed to compete, the latter having been debarred from 
the show because they did not belong to separate owners. The 
districts are smaller this year, and a larger number of Premium 
stallions are provided, so I fear that a clashing of stallions is likely 
to occur so long as the rule in question is adhered to. 

In the various breed societies no falling-off in strength is at pre- 
sent to be detected, in spite of what might be expected from the rivalry 
of motor-traction. The motor has found a useful place in agriculture, 
but superficially it does not appear to have interrupted the breed- 
ing of agricultural horses. Only the other day the Clydesdale 
Horse Society stated that this useful breed was stronger than at any 
time in its history, and one has but to glance at the latest volume 
of the Shire Horse Stud Book or to study the recent reports of the 
society to realise that there are no signs of decay here. By the time 
this article is published the Royal Agricultural Hall at Islington will 
have opened its doors to the first of the spring shows, that under the 
auspices of the Shire Horse Society, which has a total entry of 641 as 
compared with 651 last year, a slight decrease not worthy of serious 
consideration. The eternally discussed hackney horse follows the 
Shire horse at Islington. This is a breed which, it might be imagined, - 
would be more heavily hit by the motor-car than any other; yet 
Mr. Euren tells me that there will be a thoroughly good show at 
Islington. Elsewhere there are signs of weakness, however. Even 
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as I write, the Essex Agricultural Society have been debating the 
advisability of retaining the hackney classes in their catalogue, owing 
to the paucity of entries in recent years. 

In the third week at Islington will come the thoroughbred sires, 
followed as usual by the hunters and the polo ponies. This is always 
one of the most interesting weeks of the year from the horseman’s 
standpoint. Among the thoroughbreds racegoers meet many old 
friends at Islington, the hunters bring a breath of the open country to 
the North of London, and the polo ponies remind us of the progress 
of one of the most gloriously exhilarating games ever known. Three 
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distinct shows are held during the week at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, and it says much for the organisation of Mr. A. B. Charlton 
and others concerned that they have always gone through without a 
hitch. 

In common with other activities, horse-show societies are 
expecting much of Coronation year. Especially is this so with 
societies which look for strong social support, notably the Inter- 
national and Richmond. There will be a change of order in the 
dates of these shows this year. In recent years Richmond has 
followed Olympia, but this time the show in the Old Deer Park is 
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fixed for June g and to, while the International Show takes place 
from June 12 to 24. It is not quite certain what the precise effect 
of this change will be upon the respective shows. I should be sorry 
to see either suffer. It has been suggested that some owners will not 
bring their best horses out at Richmond, preferring to keep them for 
the bigger show in the following week; but I am hopeful that this 
will not be the case, rather that the open-air show, always so delight- 
ful when the sun shines, will prove an interesting rehearsal for the 
glories of Olympia. Anyway, Richmond is making special efforts 
not to be left behind, and besides other innovations there is to be a 
Coronation Challenge Cup of 100 guineas presented by the Mayor of 
the town to the champion jumper. 

I alluded just now to the ‘‘glories”’ of Olympia, and I think the 
expression is appropriate, for the coming show bids fair completely 
to surpass its predecessors. That will not be easy to accomplish, but 
there are indications that the gathering will be a real “ bumper.” 
It will be difficult to improve upon the scenic and floral effects of last 
year, when the show was set within the picturesque embattlements of 
Lowther Castle ; but I am told the old-world charms of an Elizabethan 
village will be a real delight this summer. The run of the show— 
June 12 to 24—will include the date of the Coronation, and of course 
London will be en féte at the time. Remembering how full the town 
must be, one is fairly safe in predicting a record demand for seats at 
Olympia. Some misgivings are felt by the management because of 
the fact that the first week of the show falls in Ascot week, and this 
may affect a few afternoon attendances, but the evening displays 
ought not to suffer.’ 

It is well known that many sceptics derided the notion that the 
International Horse Show would grow into an annual affair. “I 
give it two years and no more” was the sort of remark one heard on 
the successful inauguration of the show. It has clearly falsified 
those dismal forebodings, and is now in its fifth year, as strong and 
as vigorous as ever. I think last year was the crowning test of its 
vitality. The death of King Edward dealt it a staggering blow 
which many thought would finish its existence. In spite of the 
dreadfully unpromising conditions the directorate decided to go 
right through with their elaborate programme, and the result was 
satisfactory from every point of view. I do not suppose that it was 
so successful financially as its predecessors, but then this is not 
exactly a sordid venture; it is run by a body of sportsmen mainly 
with the objects of assisting the interests of the horse and of promot- 
ing a pleasant understanding between horse-lovers of all nations. 
As a horse show that of 1910 was atriumph. The Marathon and 
Corinthian events caught the fancy of coaching people and the 
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general public. The jumping proved as fascinating as ever, even 
though our own horses were again so often outclassed. Considering 
the national mourning, the attendances were quite as large as could 
have been expected, and altogether it can be said that the 
International Show weathered the storm and stress of a melancholy 
year with splendid buoyancy. 

Having shown its real strength in this way, the show should go 
with a real swing in a summer which promises so well. Classes have 
been augmented, new trophies are offered, and the total value of the 
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Lieutenant Geoffrey Brooke, 16th Lancers, jumping Harriet, the Winner of the Connaught 
Gold Cup, value £200, Olympia 1gto. 


(Photograph by International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


prizes is the colossal sum of £13,230, of which no less than 
£10,920 is in hard cash, the remainder being in cups. We thought 
it wonderful when the show was started in 1907 with a prize-list 
running to £7,344. This rose to £9,250 in 1908 and to £11,554 in 
the following year. Last summer £11,178 was distributed, so it will 
be seen that the present year’s total is well in advance of previous 
figures. 

The jumping competitions, which have been so immensely 
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popular, will be on much the same lines as before. Besides various 
high-jumps, there will be eight competitions over the whole course, 
including a class for teams of two of the same nationality jumping 
the fences abreast. Here we were beaten last year, though 
Mr. F. W. Foster took a fourth prize for England with Snowball and 
Paddy. There will be another competition for officers only, which 
carries with it the Canadian Challenge Cup, presented by the 
Hon. Adam Beck. Here again our officers had to take a back seat 
in 1910, and a Russian soldier, Capt. Bertren, who I understand was 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT OLYMPIA 
(Photograph by International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


born a Frenchman, won brilliantly on his old mare Jille. He was 
the only Russian representative at the show, and I shall never forget 
the splendid ovation he received from the crowd when he gained the 
victory. We had to swallow as best we could the disappointment 
caused by the home failures, but the crowd did not forget to bestow 
their plaudits where they were due, irrespective of nationality. 

The Connaught Gold Challenge Cup was won outright for the 
16th Lancers by Lieut. Geoffrey Brooke, and the International 
Show Society are replacing it. Lieut. Brooke’s success was eminently 
satisfactory, for he and his good mare Harriet were a great deal the 
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best of the home competitors. They won the Daily Mail Cup as 
well as another competition. Let us hope for better luck this time 
for the old country in the contest for the King Edward VII Gold 
Cup, for jumping over the course by teams of three officers of the 
same nationality in uniform. This is undoubtedly the piéce de 
résistance of the jumping competitions, and it must be admitted 
that it has been rather mortifying to see France and Belgium 
win it in succeeding years. Whether we like to confess it or 
not, we cannot get away from the fact that in show-ring jumping 
our soldiers, with the possible exception of Lieut. Brooke and one 
or two others, are not nearly so adroit as many of the foreigners; 
nor are our horses of such good quality or so cleverly trained 
as those of our antagonists. No doubt if the jumps were stiffer 
and generally more like those met out hunting, English horses— 
and their riders—would do very much better than they have done 
under present conditions, viz. with jumps that fall down with the 
slightest tap. English hunters soon discover this, and therefore do 
not trouble to make an extra effort when they find themselves out of 
their stride; whereas the foreign horses, who are more like trick 
jumpers, leap high whether the jumps are stiff or not, because they 
know that if they jump badly when schooling they get rapped on 
their knees and hocks, sometimes, it is said, with nails. One is glad 
to know that most Englishmen, at any rate officers, object to such 
treatment.! 

Invitations to the soldiers of other nations to compete in the 
jumping classes at Olympia have to be extended, I understand, 
through the Government offices. There will be a representative 
International gathering this time, and King Edward’s Cup will 
probably be contested by Russia, Germany, France, Belgium, 
the United States of America, Canada, and England. Of these the 
Russian, German, and American officers will be new to the show. 
Our soldiers have been given a hearty welcome by the Americans at 
the annual New York Show, and the officers from the United States 
are certain to be received no less cordially here. The probable entry 
of the Germans arises from a visit to this country of the Kaiser’s 
Master of the Horse, who afterwards gave to his Emperor so glow- 
ing an account of the International display that the royal assent 
was given for the Fatherland to be represented at this show. 

Keenest of sportsmen, the Russians will add appreciably to the 
attractiveness of the coming show not only in the jumping but in 


1 The cruelty said to be practised in the training of some of these high jumpers is 
the great drawback to the show, entirely destroys the pleasure of many visitors, and 
keeps many others away altogether.—Ep. 
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other classes. Indeed, I am assured that Russia will be the 
absolute clow of the International Horse Show. A correspondent 
who knows the country well declares that ‘“‘ Russians are the best 
sportsmen in the world, as England is now finding out, though it 
took many years for it to do so.” _—Besides eight officers who will 
ride in the various competitions, Russians will take part in the classes 
for troika and prestashka driving. The troika has been made 
familiar at various shows by Mr. Walter Winans; the vehicle 
is drawn by three horses abreast, the middle one trotting, the out- 
side ones galloping. Mr. Winans is getting up a special team 
of new horses which he is training. The troika class will be for 
looks as well as speed, so the horses musf match in colour. A point 
is that the middle horse must be strongly built,-and the two 
gallopers show as much quality as possible. The troika formerly 
exhibited by Mr. Winans was put together only for speed. 

The prestashka class is entirely new to England, and 
Mr. Winans is also preparing a pair for this. The horses are har- 
nessed, one between the shafts of a droshky, and the other on the 
near side to an outrigger, and he gallops with his head turned 
outwards. A droshky, by the way, is a very light sort of Victoria, 
with room for one passenger, besides the driver. It is sometimes 
called an Egoiska, 7.e., egoistic carriage, owing to the selfishness of 
travelling by oneself in it. There is a leather wing-guard to prevent 
the horse on the outrigger from throwing dirt on to the occupants, 
as he would be likely to do without this precaution, seeing that he is 
clear of the dashboard. When a lady is in the carriage netting 
is put over the hindquarters of the horses, the ends being fastened 
to the lower part of the front of the carriage, soas to keep off all dirt. 
This is necessary, as the prestashka style of driving is the fastest 
possible. The galloper does all the work, leaving it to the trotter 
todo the stepping. The result is that a trotter, so assisted, can go 
much faster than he could do without aid. 

An American mare called Yellow Back trotted about eight 
seconds for the mile faster in this style than her record by herself, 
and a horse can trot well under the two minutes for a mile, or over 
thirty miles an hour. This is the reason why the prestashka is 
so popular in St. Petersburg with those who can afford the luxury. 
An English thoroughbred is often used for the galloper so as to get 
up the speed, but he must have a long tail and his mane trained to 
the left, or else the appointments are wrong. 

It is possible that the Russian entries will have the effect of 
drawing renewed attention to what many consider the barbarous 
fashion of docking a horse until maybe he has only some four inches 
of stump instead of a tail. The Russian horses have their full tails, 
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or at most are “‘ banged,” not docked. The contrast between the 
natural beauty of a horse so treated and the ugly rat-tail of the 
docked horse will possibly turn public attention to the matter, and 
bring about a revulsion of feeling against docking. This reminds me 
that there will be four classes for officers’ chargers at Olympia instead 
of two, the increase being due to dividing the docked horses from 
the undocked. The foreign docked army horses have stood little 
chance hitherto against the undocked English chargers, but in future 
they will be able to fight it out among themselves. Another interest- 


LIEUTENANT G. F. H. BROOKE, I6TH LANCERS, PRACTISING BEFORE WINNING 
THE £200 CONNAUGHT GOLD CUP 


(Photograph by International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


ing innovation isa riding display by military teams of any nationality. 
This has been designed for the purpose of displaying the methods of 
schooling military horses in various countries. Teams of ten or 
twelve men are to be invited to represent each nation. 

Going more closely into the preliminary schedule of the show, I 
notice that there will be two new novice riding classes. The popular 
riding class for young girls has been divided into two sections, one 
being for girls not exceeding twelve years, and the other for girls not 
exceeding sixteen years. There are two new novice classes for 
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hunters, and also a bending competition for ponies. Pony-bending 
always goes down well with the crowd, and I expect to see the 
competition become an attractive feature of this show, though of 
course it can never rival the excitement of the jumping. Finally, I 
observe a new fire-brigade horsing and driving competition for 
steamer or manual engines, open to bona-fide members of a fire 
brigade, to be driven by the regular coachman. These fresh items 
show that the executive are ever on the look-out for useful 
novelties. 

The same system of judging will be followed as before, namely, 
one English, one American, and one Continental for each class. 
Among those acting for the United Kingdom will be Lord Lonsdale 
(President), Sir Gilbert Greenall (Vice-president), and Mr. Edward 
Colston for trade turn-outs, Lord Shrewsbury for riding horses and 
ponies, Lord Binning and Lord Longford for mounted constables, 
Lord Orkney for hunters, Sir Savile Crossley for appointments, 
Mr. C. E. Galbraith for harness horses and ponies, and Mr. Romer 
Williams for trotters and pace and action. For Russia, Prince 
Nicholas Scherbatoff takes harness horses and ponies; for Austria, 
Count Lariche the hunters; for France, Commandant Feline the 
officers’ chargers; for Germany, Baron von Reischach the appoint- 
ments and Major von Holzing the riding horses and ponies; and for 
the U.S.A. and Canada, the Hon. Adam Beck, Mr. Robert A. 
Fairburn, Mr. John R. Townsend, and Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
various classes. 

It is difficult to say what other system of judging could be devised 
without a risk of losing the International character of the show; 
but the prevailing method does not meet with universal approval. 
Here, for example, is the complaint of a well-known exhibitor in 
the harness classes: ‘“‘I should much prefer sirngle-handed judging 
to the present arrangement,” he writes. ‘‘ We have one English 
judge, one American, and one Continental. At least 90 per cent. of 
the exhibits are English, and you will quite understand that if the 
two other judges should take a fancy to any animal the English 
judge is left out in the cold, and is quite helpless. In the past we 
have been very fortunate to get exceedingly good judges from 
America to assist our English judge, and they have been able to 
work together, with the result that pretty nearly everything has 
passed off satisfactorily, but one can see what an easy matter it 
would be for the decisions of Olympia to be called into very serious 
question.” I print this letter, but my opinion is that so long 
as the present arrangement gives tolerably general satisfaction it 
would be a great mistake to alter it, for the change would inevftably 
offend our American and Continental friends, who are just as 
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much qualified to judge many of the classes at Olympia as most of 
our own experts are. 

An opinion held by some exhibitors is that the same judge 
ought not to act at any show two years in succession. It is 
thought that there should be a change each year. I am afraid 
that there is not much variety in some of the harness classes at 
Olympia and elsewhere. ‘‘ Still the same half-dozen exhibitors to 
keep the ball rolling at all shows and the same half-dozen judges!” 
exclaims one of those exhibitors. If by chance some of the regular 


AN EARLY MORNING GALLOP ROUND THE EXERCISE YARD AT OLYMPIA 


(Photograph by International Horse Shows, Ltd.) 


exhibitors cannot or will not turn up, there is likely to be a fiasco 
such as that at Dublin, where in some classes there was only one 
exhibit. A possible remedy that has been suggested is the institu- 
tion of Marathons for pairs, singles, and tandems as well as for four- 
in-hands, to be judged by gentlemen who are not dealers or breeders. 
The Coaching and Four-in-Hand Clubs could provide such judges. 
A charge has been brought against many shows—not, of course, 
Olympia or Richmond—that the prize money is “ ridiculously inade- 
quate.” At some places, too, the accommodation for the horses is, 
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undoubtedly, too primitive, and the general rules and regulations 
needlessly cumbersome. 

“We cannot all be Olympias,” secretaries will protest. True, 
but if you want to attract the best exhibitors to your displays you 
must cater for them suitably. While on the grumble, I may add 
that at certain shows last year, chiefly the International, it was 
obvious that some heavy-weight horses were competing in light- 
weight hunter classes and winning prizes. I don’t know exactly 
what powers a judge may have for ordering horses out of the classes 
for which they do not consider them to be suited, but it is quite 
certain that several successful ‘‘ light-weights”’ last year ought to 
have been confined to weight-carrying classes. 

Iam told that we may expect once more a very strong 
American contingent for the coming International Show, Mr. W. H. 
Moore will again be the largest American exhibitor, and Mr. E. T. 
Stotesbury, Mr. J. W. Harriman, Mr. C. W. Watson, Mr. Paul 
Sorg, Mr. L. H. Weatherbee, Mr. Clarence Moore, and Miss Bowen 
will be prominent in the catalogue. Mr. Walter Winans will 
probably again hold the strongest hand among home exhibitors. 
Mr. Paul Hoffmann hopes to be well represented at the various big 
shows of Coronation year. Riot, who won for him the champion- 
ship over 15 hands 2 in. and the Gold Cup at Olympia last year, 
and shortly afterwards for the second time, and therefore outright, 
the championship of the Royal Show, should this summer be at the 
top of his form. His match, Premier, has developed into a great 
horse, and ought to be able to win in single as well as in tandem and 
pairs. Mr. Hoffmann’s pony Walpole by Pindersfield Horace (now 
known as Mel-Valley’s Master) made something of a sensation at 
Bath last year by winning in saddle and harness, first prizes in 
strong classes, and it took the judges quite a time to separate him 
from his sire in the contest for the championship, although the 
older horse eventually won. His owner is trying to match this 
pony, but in single he should, with Master out of the way, be hard 
to beat. The same owner is also bringing out a pair of novices, 
Agility and Audacity, the latter by Polonius. They are rich dark 
browns, 14 hands 3 in., an absolute match, and of most exceptional 
quality combined with great action or pace. They are the sorts 
which Americans fancy. By the way, it may be recalled that 
at Mr. Whitworth’s sale Audacity fetched a record price for a two- 
year-old. 

Miss Ella S. Ross, whose exhibits are so well known, intends to 
show Grand Vulcan in single harness, and in pair and tandem at 
the coming Hackney Show with a new black novice, which she 
recently bought in Scotland and calls Grand Viscount. She has 
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three other novices, and is also showing a little black under 15 hands, 
the five-year-old Grand Vallern, which has been out only twice so 
far, and won at the Warrington (Sir Gilbert Greenall’s) Show 
last year. 

Mr. William Foster of Mel-Valley, Worcestershire, who has 
usually carried all before him in the most remarkable way in the 
pony classes, sold all his ponies at the New York Show. Neverthe- 
less he hopes to be able to keep ‘‘ Mel-Valley” to the front at 
Olympia. He expects to show a four-in-hand of bright bay ponies 
under 14 hands, all five-year-old geldings. I hear that these may 
prove to be the best little team ever seen if they have luck and 
continue in the right way. How Mr. Foster manages year after 
year to bring out fresh ‘‘ novices” is a perfect marvel. He is hope- 
ful that the animals he is to show this year will maintain the 
reputation of the English hackney pony. He intends to exhibit 
them in single, tandem, and pairs classes, and the probability is 
that he will have about six very good ones for Olympia. 

After the International will come the Royal Show at Norwich 
on 26th June to 30th. This is almost certain to be a great success, 
thanks largely to the great interest which His Majesty is taking in 
it. The King is President of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
his presence at Norwich will give a great fillip to this vast show. 
Indeed, the aspect for the entire show season is bright on the whole, 
and one may now pray for an agreeable summer in which to enjoy 
it. In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to the various 
correspondents who have been kind enough to send me information 
for this article. I am much indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Walter 
Winans and also to Mr. J. W. Ashby and other officials of the 
International Horse Show. 
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A STALK BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
BY H. FRANK WALLACE 


ABOVE me, on the hillside, a furze bush bristled aggressively against 
the skyline; down below, a clump of rushes stirred in the evening 
breeze, and through their green spears I caught the glint of a gun- 
barrel. Before me was the grey stone dyke, just such another as 
that before which Grier of Lag set the steady-eyed Covenanters and 
shot them for their faith. Beyond, again, the yellow bloom of a 
stubble tinged with grey, the green shoulder of a hill, a glimpse of 
bracken, and more dykes. From out of the golden west and the 
fringe of the moor came a desultory line of black dots, topping 
the farthest dyke. For a second they seemed to hang stationary 
and motionless, then bobbed to the bloom of the stubble, and came 
gliding silently onwards to the wall from whose shelter I watched. 
The greater part of the pack vanished silently over the ridge. Of 
their number they left three inert feathered tufts lying behind the 
dyke. One old blackcock came steadily on, straight for the clump 
of rushes below me. As he drew near he seemed instinctively aware 
of some hidden danger, and started on a long swinging curve which 
would have brought him to me. He was not allowed to complete it. 
Above the rush clump I sawa dull gleam, behind it a grey cap. 
The old cock seemed on a sudden to falter, crumpled, hung for a 
second, and fell on the stubble with a dull thud. The right-hand 
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gun emerged from the rushes, picked him up, and the drive was 
over. That was away in Kirkcudbrightshire, and little did I think 
as I saw him climb the dyke that the next time I and the right-hand 
gun met would be 12,000 miles away beneath the Southern Cross. 
Yet so the fates willed, and as we rode out of the station-gates a 
couple of years later it was a very different scene which met my 
eyes. 
In place of the soft grey lowland gloaming the fierce Australian 
sun beat on us out of a cloudless sky. The bracken and furze had 
changed to blue gums, and the low dykes to miles of wire fences. 
They stretched before us in long straight lines until their ends were 


SPYING 


swallowed up in narrow spits of bush which wandered down the 
dried-up creeks, or behind the undulating swell which rose out of 
the reddened, dusty plain. Wherever the eye chanced to rest it fell 
on the ubiquitous gum-trees, stunted and low on the hills, in the 
open tall and erect—grey, lifeless ruins, so dead and gaunt that it 
seemed impossible they could ever have held a spark of life. 

The dried yellow grass gave way to thistles—good cover, as I 
found, for quail. They, on occasion, to stretches of green sward, 
looking strangely fresh and out of place in so parched a land. 

A little flock of spur-winged plover flopped clumsily away as we 
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topped a rise, and the wailing cry of a crow, uncannily like that of a 
child in distress, followed us into the still, hot recesses of the wood. 
Then that ceased, and everything was quiet save for the clink of the 
horses’ feet against some chance stone. 

Every now and again a bare open space showed us a distant 
glimpse of more flats and deadened gum-trees which stretched their 
ghastly arms in writhing entreaty to the mocking sky. Scattered 
among them were other trees strange tome. Willow-like hickory ; 
wattle, which we know better as mimosa; the oak ; stoneless cherry, 
though there is a small stone outside the fruit; and many another 
whose names I do not know. The sun was high in the heaven when 
we found what we sought—four dark forms which moved slowly out 
of sight into the shade of the bush. We dismounted, tied up the 
horses, and reconnoitred. Presently we made them out, three does 
and a small buck. A narrow, hump-backed hill rose from the plain, 
blistered and rocky, with dry creeks running from its summit and 
making red scars on its baked surface. A tangle of brushwood hid 
its sores in places, and the whitening limbs of the dead gum-trees 
strewed the ground. In such a spot the does fed, and it seemed 
unlikely that anything more desirable would appear. 

I said as much to the right-hand gun, and he assented. The 
does quietly fed up a dry creek-bed ; we squatted on a huge log and 
ate our lunch. Then after a short rest we continued our circumnavi- 
gation of the hill. 

It was my companion who saw them first, two deer under a 
tree, and it hardly needed the glass to tell us they were bucks, one 
with a good head. 

They were about three hundred yards off, and seemed slightly 
suspicious, for they fidgeted round the tree as if unable to make up 
their minds to any definite course of action. For ten minutes we 
watched them, then the bigger of the two came to a decision, and, 
moving out from the shelter of his tree, started at a trot towards us. 
The smaller beast followed him. Between us there lay a hollow, 
slight, but deep enough to hide all save their horns. These I could 
see bobbing above the grass, but their owners came steadily on as I 
slithered down behind some dead gums which, prone as they were, 
gave so great an air of desolation to the scene. 

The two beasts came steadily on until a bare forty yards sepa- 
rated us, and that, as many a stalker knows, is a very deceptive 
distance. It looks so easy, as in truth it is, just to put up the rifle, 
fire, and over goes your victim. But in its apparent simplicity 
lies its danger, and many a time at so close a range the bullet 
whistles over the target’s back, and he, poor wretch, lives to die 
another day. 
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One of the bucks put up his head, but which I could not tell, 
for the waving grass hid it, and I dared not stir. The larger of the 
two was a considerably better trophy than the other, and I wanted 
to make sure of him first. . 

I raised myself slowly behind the fallen log. The tips of the 
horns I watched swung swiftly towards me. Ina tremble I aimed 
where I thought his shoulders would be, then fired. I got my 
deserts. There was a rush and scurry in the grass, and the deer 
dashed past me, fortunately into the open. Across a bare patch 
they raced, the big one last. As he reached the lip of a dried creek- 
bed he made his own mistake, and gave me my chance. Ina flurry 


of dust they shot over the edge, but only the smaller one emerged on ~ 


the opposite bank. He dashed on, and two hasty shots merely 
threw up spirts of dust beneath him. Just on the edge of the bush 
he stopped, turned broadside on, and gave me a beautiful chance. 
He dropped like a stone, and never moved. 

Behind me I heard yells, and turned to find the right-hand gun 
waving and pointing. Out of the creek-bed the big buck was slowly 
making his way, looking very sick, and stopping every few yards 
with hanging head. Presently he lay down, and as quietly as the 
dry ground permitted we began our stalk. 

When within fifty yards he jumped up and made for the bush, 
but we headed him off and into the open. A moment later his 
sufferings ended. 

My companion went back to the horses and then to the station 
for a cart to take the dead beasts home, whilst I stayed, performed 
the final rites, and made one or two rough sketches. It was late 
when he returned, and by the time we had everything finished the 
day was at its close. So in the evening light we rode out of the 
wood and into the glories of the setting sun. His opalescent hues 
put to shame in their vivid colouring the sunsets of a northern clime. 
Splashes and rifts of intense electric-blue split the background of 
glowing gold with transverse bars. Here it changed to carmine, 
there to purplish grey. Slowly the grey crept up the sky, the 
blue and gold faded before it into an intangible half-tone, and ere we 
reached the station-gates the world around was lost in the hush of 
the velvety night. . 
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SEA FOG 


BY CHARLES PEARS 
Author of * From the Thames to the Seine” 


SAILOR-FOLK do not willingly put to sea when fog is present. If 
he begins to spread his filmy grey curtain ships usually remain at 
their moorings. 

As with ships, so it is with those shapely things of sport and 
pastime—yachts; but to ships and yachts there often comes this all- 
obscuring shroud when they are under way and must be on the move. 

Ships that leave the Thames in sunshine often find in the 
estuary over the banks of sand suspended banks of fog. Sometimes 
these mysterious masses remain defiant of the wind which rushes 
through them; then, when the clammy presence is felt, and mortal 
man sees nothing, rattle of cable chain echoes amongst the cur- 
tained space, and the ship’s bell never ceases its melancholy clang. 
Thus ‘‘ brought up” the ship becomes the only real thing amidst the 
woof that is around her, and a very solid lump of reality she is 
indeed to those still under way. Even should there be no wind the 
tide is ever rushing on and on, and, with no wind, sailing ships at 
least don’t answer to their helm. 

The man of the palette and the paint-box will tell you that grey 
is the most wonderful of colours, its excellence consisting in its 
astounding variety and capability of modulation in beautiful tones 
through the whole spectrum of colour. Know you not the dove’s 
back and the pigeon’s breast ? Fog colour, therefore, is a field upon 
which sportive shades of rich hues play their game of lustrous gliding 
harmony. 

It is my pleasure to journey upon the swaying bosom of the sea 
at frequent intervals in search of health, change, and the picturesque ; 
more often than not I am alone, and then the contemplation of lovable 
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sun and air and laughing sea, or the crash of storm, howl of wind, 
and hiss of rushing water, may be best indulged. Thus have I come 
to know so much of the immense and always subtle varieties of the 
sea and all that is its own, that I realise how very little I really do 
know about it. 

Many a time have I been caught in fog, but never have I known 
it twice alike. From those hazy films wherein things are seen as 
might be through a quaint imagination, to those banks of obscuring 
gloom that one could almost cut with a knife, the weight of whose 
clammy presence could be felt upon the cheek, never have I been 
in a fog without feeling enthralled by its mystery and its beauty of 
effect. 

Its awe-inspiring silence, or perchance the dread sounds that 
come out of it—voices of ships crying danger that may be drawing 
near—may doubtless set the system in a fit state for receiving the 
necessary impression. Of this I know not, but I know that its dread 
qualities do not interfere with the noting of its charms. 

Once I remember sailing down the Thames seawards by moon- 
light. It was hazy, and signs of fog were in the air and gliding on 
the water. Beyond the beauty of it all, two incidents are worth 
recording. I met a steam tramp with a hole in her side through 
which one might have driven a pantechnicon van. No need to tell 
you more of that: it tells its own tale of the serious side of fog. 
Nearer the sea the atmosphere had thickened, and shapes oozed out 
of the fog-mantled night, grim and unintelligible. The night was 
quiet save for the deep notes of steamers’ sirens and those clanging 
bells of ships at anchor. Gradually through the thickness I heard 
a curious sound of swirling water. Puzzled at the sound, which could 
not have come from the bows of any ship afloat, I kept a sharp look- 
out ahead. Presently a darker smear indicated something like a sail. 
It seemed to be approaching me, but as there was scarcely a breath 
of wind I must be approaching 7, driven by the tide, for I naturally 
was in the strongest current, as I wished to get ahead. Soon the 
shape cut the night more sharply, and the darkling sail of a sunken 
barge towered out of the swirl of water which was rushing through 
her rigging. The man on the wreck-boat near at hand warned me 
to steer clear of her, and added that ske had been run down by a 
steamer, and a woman and a little boy had gone down with her and 
were inside her drowned. This information had a chilling effect, but 
looking back at her after I had passed, there was the moon, calm and 
stately in the heavens! Out of her imperial reflections cast upon the 
swirling water in myriads of silver sparkles, the wreck rose black. 
It was a sad sight no doubt, but a very beautiful one. 

I have also often on foggy nights heard the seething sound of 
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the bow wave of an approaching steamer and the deep tone of her 
siren, not knowing how near she would be to hitting me. Under 
these circumstances the icy pause whilst looking for the white foam 
she pushes before her towering bows is enough to make a real 
man’s heart sink into his boots, until her two eyes green and red are 
seen ; then the sound of the Morse code upon the yacht’s fog-horn’ in 
baby voice indicates the course she wishes to take, and the stentorian 
answer comes, the huge mass turns regally away from your little 
craft, and glides past with perchance a glitter of electric lights from 
promenade decks, and with a warmer glow from her lines of port- 
holes, for she may be a liner from where you will. Had she been an 
Aberdeen steam tramp, her skipper, scared by the little fog-horn, 
would doubtless have flung over her side as she passed much Gaelic 
vituperation ; but the “‘liner is a lady,” and in regal dignity she 
leaves you dancing in her seething, churning wake, with no further 
comment than this, which is not unlike the flaunt of a passing skirt- 
train. 

But these were moonlight nights when something may be seen ; 
those darker nights give little save a desire to find an anchorage. 
Should one be anchored out on sucha night the effect of lying at 
anchor seems like being suspended in mid-air, for there is no obvious 
junction between the two elements, and should you put your hand 
over the side you only know the water is there by the sudden chill it 
gives. The rays from the riding-light have a woolly texture, and 
should you glance at the grey space when your back is turned to the 
light you will see your own shadow thrown upon the fog, which has 
a rather startling effect. 

To wake up after a night at anchor out at sea and find oneself ina 
fog has rather a curious effect when about the time of high or low water 
one has to look at the compass to find whether the tide has turned. 
All is perfect silence, when suddenly you hear, say, a dog bark, and a 
rough voice tells him to ‘‘ lie down”; this is all you know of the ship 
that is passing you. A more startling noise is that of a barge or ship 
bringing up quite near you. Again there is no sound save perhaps 
the gentle lap of the tide at the bows of your vessel; then suddenly 
the air is rent by the loud rattle of a cable running through the 
hawse-pipe. You try to pierce the denseness in anticipation of the 
anchored craft swinging foul of you. 

I was lying peacefully at anchor one night in Sheerness Har- 
bour, in company of crowds of fog-bound barges; one would have 
thought every soul was fast asleep, so perfectly quiet was the night. 
Suddenly the loud and unmistakable blast of a battleship’s hcooter 
echoed crashingly as she made the entrance. It was followed as 
suddenly by a pandemonium of bells from the barges all around, 
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the effect of which was like one solid stream of shrill and acid 
discord being poured into the ear from a ladle. Thus the still 
night had its watchers, though I saw them not. The ram of a 
battleship is not a pleasant thing to have in the side of your craft ; 
and the sound of bells never ceased until the heavy ground-tackle 
of the man-o’-war tumbled over her side. Then all was peace once 
more. 

Upon another occasion, aboard a small boat of sixteen feet 
length in the River Roch, I awoke to find myself enshrouded in fog. 
Having breakfasted, I was leaning over the side, washing a cup in the 
river, when scarcely a foot away from my hand the still water 
opened, and the huge head of a porpoise popped itself out and taking 
a loud snore-like breath dived in again. It made me jump nearly 
out of my skin, as the expression has it, and the cup followed the 
monster to the depths below. 

Again in a fog upon the Maplin Sands, which as the reader 
probably knows dry out for two miles and a half from the Essex 
shore, and by the very edge of which the ship track passes, I had a 
little adventure which might have proved serious for the friend who 
accompanied me. We had anchored upon the edge of the sands 
in as little water as seemed to justify our remaining afloat when the 
tide was low, and at the same time shallow enough to prevent big 
vessels getting near us. We had remained there for perhaps half an 
hour when the “‘ bub, bub, bub” of a steamer’s propeller which we 
had heard for some time suddenly sounded to be very near us, and 
an enormous grey mass plunged through the fog, shaving by about 
ten yards the buoy near which we were anchored. This was too 
near us to be much to our liking, and obviously the steamer was too 
near the edge of the sands for hers, for she sheered off towards mid- 
channel. 

We both agreed that it would be better to ground on the sands 
than take the risk of being run down by some blundering old tramp. 
So we got up the anchor and ran her aground. As soon as the tide 
had receded we got upon the beautiful, clean, firm sands and stretched 
our legs. Then it was that my friend caught sight of a maimed sea- 
bird, and running after it to try to catch it he was lost to my sight. 
It was some time before I heard him hailing me. He could not find 
the: boat, the sound of my answering voice seemed to mislead 
him altogether, and it was not till he had retraced his roundabout 
foot-track that he regained the yacht. If it had been upon a part of 
the sands where a footprint is obscured as soon as it is made, and 
not the firmer sand, there is no telling what might have happened, 
for when the tide once starts making over the sands it quickly covers 
them. 
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The phenomenon of a tide returning over wide-stretching sands 
upon which one’s vessel has dried out in a fog is rather interesting. 
First let it be understood that there is little difference in the colour 
of sand, water, and sky in fog; and should your boat have taken a 
list so that she is down by the head, or in any way other than to show 
level lines by which to guide the eye, all sense of perspective is lost. 
The first indication of the return of the water is the hissing sound 
which accompanies it ; then follows the sight of long, white, snakelike 
lines of surf, the nearest one being like a narrow ribbon; and owing 
to your eye having nothing to guide it correctly, and the boat to 
mislead it utterly, these may appear to be coming out of the sky or 
out of the sand itself as the case may be. On these white lines 
come! Nearer and nearer; then they are followed by swirls of salt- 
water suds, until soon your boat begins to lift and at last she is 
afloat. Then, if you are wise, away you will go, for it does not pay 
to be caught in such a situation when it blows, for then the snake- 
like lines would be huge tearing masses of spray and foam which 
would rush at your boat to lift her up and dash her upon the hard 
sand repeatedly, until probably only her timbers were left there, to 
be a warning to those who choose to take the hint. 

* * * * * 

What of the colour of fog? Subdued, of course; but what an 
infinite variety of tints it is capable of reflecting! Should a pink 
cloud be floating over the blue above, the fog-bank in which one 
finds oneself will be a veritable sea-shell of opalescent shades wherein 
one may fancy oneself to be in the filmy palaces of a fairyland. 

Watch the moon rise like a burnished penny througha bank of 
fog, and blue, green, grey, and gold are what you find in perfect 
harmony all mirrored in the sea. Watch the early dawn turn it 
many shades of mauve, or even the midday sun disclose its own 
resplendent hues of cream, grey, yellow, fawn, or brown—for it has 
an infinite variety of local colour. Gaze at a distant town, any 
commonplace scene or object, or the more pleasant spectacle of 
passing ships, and do you not agree that the mists attune nature to a 
thing all humans have—imagination? Are not mist-enshrouded 
objects filled with almost fancied shapes? Shapes perhaps less real 
than the usual things of life, but wherein squalid things are not. 

What is responsible for those ‘gorgeous colours we see in the 
sky sometimes at sunset? The family of Fog—perhaps a less 
obscuring branch, but nevertheless it belongs to the family tree. 

Thus when days of fog come and sailing is slow if not supine, 
they bring a balm of beauty, and this worst kind of sailing weather 
may have its compensations even for old salts, who always have a 
sneaking love for each of Nature’s moods. 
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THE INDISCRETION OF THE HIND 


BY THE HON, R. ERSKINE 


THE Gaelic bards of Scotland have ever been partial to the deer, 
and as some of those who have sung the praises of the “ antlered 
monarch of the waste” in imperishable verse were themselves keen 
followers of the chase, their poems, apart altogether from the 
artistic merit of their work, are well worth perusal as forming no 
inconsiderable contribution to the literature of sport. 

I recently had the opportunity of meeting one who, as well on 
account of his mental gifts as by reason of his extensive knowledge 
of the subject, was very well qualified to speak about the deer: and 
inasmuch as it has occurred to me that some small part of what I 
learned from that source might prove interesting to English readers, 
Iam about to communicate the substance of what passed between us 
on one of those occasions. The art of translation from one language 
to another—ever a difficult one—is, in my opinion, immensely 
facilitated if the translator or interpreter, instead of slavishly follow- 
ing the written or spoken word of the person whose communications 
he wishes to render intelligible to those who know not that person’s 
language, will content himself with giving the gist of the informant’s 
remarks, being careful always to subordinate idiom—which, like 
rouge, should be used sparingly—to sense. On the other hand, the 
spirit of the more racy and characteristic expressions may well be 
preserved, since nothing dulls a translation so much as too zealous 
a striving after a literal effect. With these few words of introduc- 
tion, I crave the reader’s permission to return to my deer. 
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About the time of which I am telling you (said my informant) 
there was a certain hind that performed a feat or two which caused 
astonishment to many. She swam across the narrow seas which 
divide Jura from the mainland—a distance of about six miles. 
Whatever was the gnat-of-poison that stung her up to do that, I 
know not; but, at all events, one fine calm night at the beginning of 
autumn off she set, and she reached the mainland in the mouth 
of day. 

As she was approaching the land she.espied- a man sitting on 
a rock near the edge of the sea, and she steered for him. This 
poor man—a weaver of the House-of-the-Pass folk—was diligently 
engaged in trying to cozen the early fish out of the sea, because that 
was the way in which he was accustomed to get the wherewithal 
with which to supplement his slender portion of daily bread; and 
so engrossed was he on this his self-appointed task that he took no 
notice whatever of the thing that was making for him over the sea, 
until she was but a few yards distant from the end of his rod. He 
threw one glance at the stranger that was approaching him, and 
that sufficed. There she was swimming rapidly towards him—her 
two ears standing erect on her head, and her two eyes glaring at him 
as though they would start from their sockets. He did not wait to 
see more. He sprang to his feet, and he bolted for the wood; but 
after he had put a little distance between himself and the monster, 
he kind of regretted that he had not stayed long enough to see what 
sort of creature this really was that had frightened him so much. 

Whether yon monster was Job’s Leviathan or Oannes—that 
terrible creature that was accustomed to rise out of the sea to instruct 
the people of Babylon—or whether it was the self-same whale that 
had swallowed Jonah—these were points on which he felt a great deal 
of ungratified curiosity. He had heard that the teaching of Oannes 
had been the means of instructing the Babylonians in a useful 
thing or two, and he began to wish much that he had not been 
in so great haste to quit the spot. But, although these thoughts 
and their like were coursing through his brain, it cannot be said that 
he was meantime making much progress towards the realisation of 
his aim, which was to get home as fast as his legs could carry him. 
At last, however, he found himself in sight of his cottage, and since 
he was now so near home, he thought he might safely take another 
look behind him, more especially as he knew that sea-monsters are 
not apt to be very speedy of foot when they are on dry land. 
Accordingly, he ventured to glance over his shoulder in the direction 
from which he had come. ‘It’s coming, it’s coming! I’m a dead 
man!” he cried. It was not only that ‘‘it” was coming, but ‘it ” 
was coming as though “‘ it” were on the wings of the storm! The 
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weaver cast his rod and his creel from him, and fled as he had 
never footed it before. His footsteps pattered on the king’s high 
road as surely they had never pattered on the pedals of his loom; 
but, in spite of all that he could do, the hind was at his heels when 
he reached his house. He burst through the door, and with one big 
leap he cleared the floor, and the next moment had flung himself 
into the bed, screaming ‘‘ Murder! Murder!” 

His poor wife awoke in a terrible fright, not knowing in the 
least what misfortune had happened. The weaver thrust his head 
under the bed-clothes, where he lay shivering with fright and 
imploring heaven to put a hook into the mouth of the monster, 
and to lead him out by the lip. He also vowed, in his terror, that if 
heaven would cast a snare about this roaring and ravening lion 
that was seeking to devour him, he would lead a new life from 
that time onwards. Meantime, the weaver’s wife was in the utmost 
alarm, being entirely at a loss to know what had come between the 
man and his senses; for it so happened that when he burst into 
the house she was sleeping in the bed with her back to the door. 
Neither, on the other hand, was the hind herself in the least degree 
understanding the cause of the uproar that was there; whilst the 
want of attention which she was experiencing in the strange house 
into which she had penetrated mystified her in no common degree. 
So, just to remind them of her presence, she gently laid her cold 
wet nozzle on the white naked shoulder of the weaver’s wife. The 
latter turned in the bed, and when she saw what she saw, she let a 
screech out of her like the whistle of a steam engine. Now, there 
was a bed full of children at the other side of the room, and when 
they awoke and looked, it was not the wife’s clamour that was any- 
thing the louder of the two. Meantime, there was the poor dis- 
tracted hind rushing from the one bed to the other, and trying in 
vain in her kind, simple way to stay the commotion she had raised ; 
but the more diligently she laboured at this work of charity and 
peace, so much the more violent did the clamour become. At long 
last some of the neighbours heard the commotion in the house of the 
weaver, and a bit of a woman from the nearest cot appeared to see 
what was wrong. No sooner had she put her head in at the door 
and seen the hind caressing the children than she fled, and the tale- 
of-horror in her mouth. She ran in haste tothe house of the Elder, 
and she told that honest man that the Devil was loose, and that 
he was at that very moment kidnapping the progeny of the weaver. 

““Who told you,” he said, “‘ that it was the Prince of Darkness 
who was there ?”’ 

** Didn’t I see him with my own eyes?” she replied. ‘‘ Goat’s 
horns on his head, a sheet about his rump, and colt’s feet under him.” 
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““O woe’s me!” cried the Elder; ‘‘it’s himself without doubt 
that is there.” 

Before you could say ‘‘ Dia leat!” (‘‘God be with you!”) 
there they were every mother’s son of them, big and small, old and 
young, gathered together about the door of the weaver's hut; but 
not a single one offering to go in. Amongst others, the Doctor of 
the place heard about the excitement that had come over the town- 
ship, and, amputating knife in hand, he also hurried down, not know- 
ing but what there might be some occasion for it. The honest 
Doctor was not believing everything he was told about the Father 
of Lies, and for that reason he at all events was not greatly sur- 
prised when in the room of the celebrated personage of whom 
rumour spoke he found only a fine fat hind before him. But his 
astonishment as he recognised the beast was by no means lessened 
when he reflected on the distance it had travelled. ‘‘O Florence! 
Florence!” he exclaimed; ‘is it thou that art here?” And 
so saying he put an arm about its neck, and began to stroke 
its side. His voice sounded so kind to the ears of the creature 
after all the yelling and screeching to which she had been treated 
that it made a great impression on her. She raised her head, 
and she put her nozzle to his cheek—the only way that she 
knew of saluting her deliverer. However, when the crowd gathered 
without understood what was passing inside the house they began 
to murmur, and to say that there was some uncanny connection 
between the Doctor and the thing inside. Some even went so far 
as to say that the Doctor should be cited to appear before the Church 
Session, and that he should be publicly reprimanded. Another 
man, if the report be true, was heard to say beneath his breath 
that stoning was the honest medico’s real deserts! But whether 
this version of the story arose through the channel of the Elder or 
was the invention of the woman who gave the alarm, I cannot tell. 

However, when the Doctor came out of the house with the hind 
walking dutifully by his side, and when he had explained matters, 
stating that this was the tame hind which belonged to the laird of 
Jura, and that it was as tractable as any cat on the hearth-stone, 
the crowd separated ; but according to appearances many there were 
who were not at all pleased at the turn the proceedings had taken. 
This was not what they had come out to see: they felt that they 
had somehow been deceived. However, the simple explanation 
of the fact that the Doctor and the hind were not strangers to one 
another is that when he would go out on his rounds he would often 
take some oatcake—of which the deer are very fond—in his pocket, 
and this he would give to Florence whenever he met her. Word 
was sent to Jura that one of the laird’s tame deer was at the House- 
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of-the-Pass, and in no long space of time a boat and her crew were 
dispatched to that place to take her back to her home. 

Now I am by no means prepared to stake my reputation on 
the truth of every word that I have told you about Florence and 
the weaver. I did not myself hear the prayer of that worthy, nor 
can I vouch for the assertion that the Elder it was who recognised 
the Devil in the creature with the cloven hoofs and the sheet about 
its rump. Neither did I see with my own eyes the Doctor armed 
with his amputating knife on an occasion when a piece of oatcake 
would have done just as well. But, at all events, such is the sort of 
story which the Jura men carried away with them from the main- 
land along with the hind. Well I know indeed that the folk of 
that isle are as much given to lying as are other people; but that 
the hind Florence swam the Jura narrows; that she and the weaver 
encountered one another in the manner I have described to you; 
and that she put the fear of death on that honest man as he lay in 
his bed—those things are as true as the Acts of the Apostles; 
but as for the rest, ma’s breug bhuam e’s breug thugam e (if it is a 
lie from me, it is a lie to me). 


SIDE VIEW OF PUNT 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


WILDFOWLING AFLOAT 
BY FRANK BONNETT 


IF it be a fact that there is no real sport in any diversion from which 
the element of danger is absent, then wildfowling with the punt-gun 
certainly ranks high in the list of sports practised in Great Britain. 
Of course, when one comes to think of it, danger may lurk close at 
hand whenever one is occupied in field sport or pastime of any 
description, but the risks of wildfowling afloat are entirely different 
from those that may occur in other outdoor amusements. The punt- 
gunner is at all times at the mercy of wind and wave, while the 
privations and hardships through cold or accident that he may have 
to bear add not a little to the risks he runs. 

It is not everyone who cares to encounter the dangers and 
difficulties of punt-gunning, but for those who are sufficiently 
venturesome and daring the sport possesses a fascination that is 
said to out-rival all other forms of shooting. There is a speculative 
excitement about wildfowling with a punt-gun that proves irresistibly 
attractive to those who have once tasted the sweets of success, and 
one who is really keen on the pursuit of fowl in tidal waters will bear 
up with weeks, nay, months, of disappointment on the off-chance of 
scoring a successful shot at last. 
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In the minds of some, punt-gunning does not rank as the 
highest form of shooting, though the only point that is ever urged 
against it is that it is too wholesale a method of slaughter. Con- 
sidering, however, the trials and disappointments that are inseparable 
from the sport, it can hardly be said that when at last the fowler— 
maybe after hours of patient waiting and suspense—paddles up 
within range of his quarry, there is anything to be ashamed of in the 
method of his shooting. If we were to compare the aggregate total 
of his season’s bag with that of the ordinary game-shooter upon 
land, the figures, from a humane point of view, would undoubtedly 


WILDFOWLERS WITH PUNT AND BIG GUN 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


tell very much in favour of the wildfowler. In the course of half a 
dozen seasons he will probably be responsible for the destruction of 
no more than two or three hundred head of fowl, the game-shooter 
in the meantime having slain his thousands, and that, too, with the 
exhibition of very much less skill, patience, and endurance than are 
displayed by the tidal gunner. Everything has been done in recent 
years to render the sport of the game-shooter more simple and more 
luxurious ; the wildfowler’s hardships are still the same as they have 
always been, and his chances of success grow smaller every year. 
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Wildfowling around the coasts of Great Britain is not indeed to 
be compared to-day with what it was even a quarter of a century 
ago, though even at that time the sport had deteriorated very 
greatly from its excellence of former times. We shall never be able 
to chronicle again in this country such remarkable feats of punt- 
gunning as those of the celebrated Colonel Hawker, than whom no 
wildfowler was ever keener or more successful. 

But within more recent times we have had some noted punt- 
gunners, among them the late Lord Londesborough and Sir Ralph 


FRONT VIEW OF THE PUNT 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


Payne-Gallwey, who still goes in search of fowl every winter after 
Christmas. The latter has placed on record more than one account 
of his wildfowling exploits and experiences, from which one may 
realise the force of his remark that the life of the wildfowl-shooter 
has two sides—the bright and the dismal. To illustrate the former, 
Sir Ralph quotes from his diary for January 1881, when he enjoyed 
excellent sport during ten days’ shooting—as good, indeed, as ever 
fell to his lot in the British Islands. The other side of the picture 
is shown in the experiences of the winters of 1880 and 1885, when, 
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after weeks of toil, only twenty-eight birds were bagged in the 
former season and sixty in the latter, the bag on each occasion being 
the result of a single shot at widgeon. ‘‘ Lost my boots; swept 
away by the tide,” are the concluding words of Sir Ralph’s wild- 
fowling diary for January 1885, but this was only one of the many 
misfortunes that he met with. 

In January 1881—that terrible winter that has had hardly an 
equal within the recollection of men still living—Sir Ralph met with 
phenomenal good fortune. During that month the entries in the 
diary are of a cheerful description day after day, as, for instance, 
“Grand weather and sport; fowl on all sides in great numbers” ; 
and again, ‘“‘ Frost has now lasted with unexampled severity for 
nearly three weeks. Fowlers higher up hemmed in by ice, poor 
fellows! Birds all down here with me in the open.” In _ the 
course of ten days eighteen shots were fired, with the result that 
347 widgeon, 124 teal, 66 ducks, 23 geese, and 5 wild swans were 
bagged, making a grand total of 565 fowl. 

The wildfowling feats of the late Lord Londesborough during 
the sixties of the last century probably eclipse anything that has 
ever been done by others in any part of the world. It was on the 
Nile in the winters of 1861 and 1862 that Lord Londesborough had 
such remarkable sport, all the wildfowl being killed with a single- 
barrel swivel gun (with a flint lock!) mounted on a punt and 
throwing a pound of lead. His lordship’s bags for the two seasons 
were as follows: 


DECEMBER 21, 1861, TO MARCH 19, 1862 


Geese ... Pigeons ... 
Wild Ducks _... 401 Quails... 
Widgeon 209 Flamingoes 
Pinta: 162 Curlew, Plover, etc. 
22 Herons, Storks, etc. 
Coots: “256 Various ... 
Pelicans... 9 

Total 


DECEMBER I, 1862, TO MARCH 12, 1863 


Geese ... 23204 Pigeons ... 
Wild Ducks _... ae 777 Quails 
Widgeon 181 Flamingoes 
Pintail ... ads 130 Curlew, Plover, etc. 
208 Storks, Herons, etc. 
Goots' ... 160 Various ... 
Pelicans ... 39 
Total “+: 9,724 
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The most successful shot at geese during these two seasons 
resulted in bagging 64, and 570 pigeons were shot in one afternoon 
(January 20, 1863). On February 9, 1863, 166 geese, 61 ducks, 
4 widgeon, I teal, and 6 pintail were bagged in addition to 52 pigeons. 
All the geese were killed during the daytime, between ten and 
four o’clock, the pigeons being shot with ordinary 12-bore guns as 
they came in to roost in the evening in the palm-trees. 

Punt-gunning, as usually practised in British waters, is of two 
kinds—single and double-handed. The former method is usually 
the more successful, the craft being smaller and therefore less notice- 


BACK VIEW OF THE PUNT 

(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 
able to the birds; but it is also the harder and more risky mode of 
procedure, the gunner having to do all the work himself, and having 
no one to help him get into position or assist him out of difficulties. 
The single-handed punt carries a gun weighing from 80 lb. to 
112 lb., and will take a man of 12st. or so. The double punt is 
usually fitted with a heavier and more powerful gun, weighing 
anything from 1301lb. to 180lb. A weapon of this latter size will 
carry a charge of shot weighing from 25 to 40 oz., while the 
smaller gun will take 16 to 2002. 
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The majority of present-day punt-gunners employ the single- 
handed method, for the reason that fowl are usually too wary to 
allow a double-handed punt within gun-shot of them, except under 
circumstances exceptionally favourable to the gunner, as in dense 
fog or during a snowstorm. His calling being but a precarious 
business at the best, the professional punt-gunner is ordinarily a 
man who has other irons in the fire and does not depend upon his 
wildfowling except as a means of adding an occasional sovereign to 
his earnings in other directions. He may be a boatman during the 


THE LAST OF THE YORKSHIRE WILDFOWLERS 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


summer, or one of the crew of a coasting pleasure-steamer, or he 
may be simply an odd hand picking up jobs on the quay of some 
shipping port and spending his time when other work is slack in 
trying to turn an honest penny out of the fowl that are driven from 
the open sea into harbour and estuary in rough or hard weather. 
The professional puntsman’s outfit is not very elaborate or 
extensive, and he has probably bought his gun and punt second- 
hand from a hard-up comrade, or possibly from some amateur who 
NO. CLXXXVIII. VOL. xxxil.—March 1911 
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has tired of the uncertain diversion. But your humble punt-gunner 
is often a good sportsman, well versed, as a sportsman should be, 
in the arts of his calling, and keen and persevering to a degree. 
Lying flat in his punt he pushes it swiftly and silently in and out 
among the flats when the tide is low, or creeps gingerly along under 
lee of the shore as the incoming tide floats the birds nearer to the 
land. His movements are always those of extreme caution, for at 
any moment he may come within view of the keen-sighted fowl, who 


GETTING NEARER 


(Photograph -by Oxley Grabham) 


may observe his craft long before he sights the birds himself. The 
splash of a paddle or the rattle of a boot against the woodwork of 
the punt will carry far over. the still water and set the hitherto 
unsuspecting fowl on the alert so that approach within range is 
impossible. 

But if all goes well, the fowler, having at last, with the aid of 
his glasses, discovered a company of fowl feeding on the mud or 
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resting on the water, begins to ‘‘set up” to them as best he may. 
He takes advantage of every bit of cover there may be in the shape 
of protruding rock or raised bank of mud, and creeps down upon 
his intended victims as cautiously as if his life depended upon it. 
Nearer and nearer he comes, but as yet he is a long way out of shot. 
The birds, so far, have taken no notice of him, and continue feeding 
or preening their feathers as before. Fifty yards nearer and there 
is a sudden movement of alarm amongst the company of fowl. They 
move off a few yards, and a few of them crane their necks into the 
air in inquiring fashion. 


THE OLD WILDFOWLER WITH HIS GUNS 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


The fowler stops paddling and awaits events, taking care to 
keep his boat ‘‘ head on” to the fowl, for in that position it is least 
conspicuous. He is as yet too far away to risk a shot, though the 
birds are now no more than a hundred yards distant. Ten seconds 
—each one of which seems like a minute to the fowler—go by; the 
birds have got over their alarm and are self-possessed once more. 
Hardly daring to move, the fowler grasps his paddles once again, 
and with a few short silent strokes pushes his craft another twenty 
yards nearer tothe birds. They take no notice, and he gains another 


ten yards before they again show signs of uneasiness. 
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It is now only a question of seconds. The fowl are evidently 
alarmed and will stand very little more of it. At any moment 
they may raise their heads as one bird and take wing in a body. 
Twenty yards and the gunner will be within easy shot. Will he do 
it? He has withdrawn one hand from the paddle and is pushing 
along with the other—very slowly, inch by inch. He gains yet ten 
yards more, and then by one deft twist of his paddle corrects the 
deviation of his punt caused by the tide and brings the muzzle of 
his gun to bear upon the midst of the flock of birds. That is the 
signal for their departure, and with the splashing of a hundred wings 
the birds lift themselves from the water. 

But the gunner was ready for them, and simultaneously with 
that commotion of splashing water and quacking chorus of alarm 
he has pulled the trigger and sent a pound and a quarter of lead 
hissing into their midst. The shot cuts its way right through their 
ranks about a foot above the water, and a score of birds—most of 
them dead, but one or two flapping helplessly upon the surface—are 
left behind. 

Before the echo of the shot has died away the fowler has sprung 
from his prone position, and seated on the gunwhale of his boat is 
pulling towards the place where the birds are lying. After a few 


powerful strokes with the oars, he picks up his ‘‘ cripple-stopper ”’ 
from the bottom of the boat and dispatches the two or three 
wounded birds. Five minutes later, with his booty safely aboard, 
he is wending his way back towards the harbour where the lights 
are just beginning to twinkle in the evening mist. 
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ST. NAT--D. MAHER UP 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


THE RACING SEASON 


BY ‘* RAPIER ”’ 


In accordance with custom, now that the flat-racing season is again 
approaching I give a brief review of the chief events of the past 
year’s sport, in the hope that readers may be interested in having 
their memories thus refreshed. One sad event stands out in the 
history of 19g10—the sudden death of His Majesty King Edward VII. 
For him grief was not conventional. The loss was felt to be a 
personal one by his subjects, for the King was regarded not only 
with reverence, but with sincere affection. As for his connection 
with the Turf, however, nothing could have come so nearly to 
affording compensation as the statement that King George intended 
to keep on the horses and fill his Royal father’s place as the head of 
the sport. 

On the whole, with the new season at hand, it may be said that 
the outlook is from almost every point of view satisfactory. It is so, 
at any rate, with regard to contemporary horses. If this cannot be 
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described as an era of flyers-—such horses as the three-year-olds of 
1886 have still to be matched—Bayardo is a name which must 
remain great in the annals of the Turf, and taking the three-year- 
olds of 1910 as a body, if we have seen bettef, we have undoubtedly 
seen worse. As for the two-year-olds, it is never wise to form a hasty 
estimate of the way in which they rank. That must be left until 
they have competed as three-year-olds, and even then judgment 
may be too hastily formed, as it was when Spearmint and those who 
followed him home for the Derby of 1906 were set down as, if 
anything, rather below the average. The qualifying ‘‘ almost” in a 
preceding sentence refers mainly to the lack of jockeys. 

At the end of 1909 Neil Gow was supposed to be 31b. in front 
of Lemberg, with Admiral Hawke and Whisk Broom 5b. lower, 
followed by Rochester, Charles O’Malley, Greenback, Maid of 
Corinth, Witchwork, Tressady, Lonawand, Sunbright, and San 
Antonio. These ranged from gst. to 8st. in the Free Handicap. 
Sam Darling was understood to have a great opinion of Tressady, 
which was well justified by what he had done, the famous Beck- 
hampton trainer believing, however, that the colt would do still 
better as a three. Before he ever ran I had the pleasure of paying 
a visit to his trainer, and learnt that he expected much from the son 
of Persimmon and Simplify. Between Neil Gow and Lemberg there 
could be little to choose. The question was whether they would 
retain their superiority or be overtaken by some of those the handi- 
cappers had placed below them. 

Early in the year we were gratified by a sight of Tressady and 
Lonawand, the two coming out for the Greenham Stakes at Newbury, 
in which Minoru had really first given evidence of his merit twelve 
months before. In spite of Darling’s fancy for his colt, Lonawand 
was a better favourite, he starting at evens, Tressady at 13 to 8, the 
odds being affected by the fact that Wootton was on Mr. Hulton’s 
horse; and so far the betting was an accurate anticipation: Lonawand 
beat Tressady. But to the general amazement Bronzino, starting at 
33 to 1, beat Lonawand a head. It is true that the winner was 
receiving 13lb., but there had seemed no reason to believe that 
Bronzino was within anything like a stone of the two other colts. 
He had run twice previously and shown himself to be distinctly 
moderate: he had been out nine times the previous year and never 
succeeded in winning a race, the consequence being that Tressady 
and Lonawand fell much in general estimation. If we could have 
foreseen that Bronzino would have been third for the Grand Prix, 
and within a head of winning the Leger, with Lemberg a length and 
a half behind him, the position of affairs would have been very 
differently regarded, though even now there are many who, recollect- 
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ing Bronzino’s early career, are reluctant to accept him asa good 
horse. His position in the Leger and his victory in the Doncaster 
Cup have, however, to be explained away. 

It was hoped that the City and Suburban would rehabilitate 
Minoru, whose reputation had been somewhat tarnished by his 
comparatively moderate performance in the Leger of the preceding 
year. There may have been an excuse, but excuses are always 
received with some hesitation. He started for the Epsom race at 
3 to 1 (8st. 111b.), Mustapha, 4 to 1 (8st. 61b.), coming next in the 
market ; but Minoru, who it afterwards appeared was suffering from 


MUSHROOM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


an affection of the eyes, again ran moderately, and Mustapha was 
beaten a neck by Bachelor’s Double, a 25 to 1 chance; old Dean 
Swift, 100 to 8 (gst. 5 1b.), following two lengths behind. It was 
really not so surprising, for in the Free Handicap which Bayardo 
headed Bachelor’s Double came only 10 lb. below him. Moreover, 
as a three-year-old he had won three of his four races, including the 
Irish Derby, though the other two had also been in Ireland, where 
the form is hard to estimate, and he was last in the Doncaster Leger. 

The appearance of Neil Gow was of course looked forward to 
with the greatest interest, and he came out in the Craven Stakes, 
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when with odds of 6 to 4 on him he had no sort of difficulty in dis- 
posing of Whisk Broom and Tressady. At the following Newmarket 
Meeting his task was a very different one, for Lemberg was also a 
starter for the Two Thousand, and the pair fought out a desperate 
finish. It would certainly have surprised no one to find the judge 
announcing a dead-heat. Neil Gow, however, had beaten Mr. Fairie’s 
colt a very short head, many spectators entertaining the conviction 
that Dillon would have got in front had he not been hampered by 
Maher on the winner. Dillon could not use his whip in his right 
hand, in consequence of the other horse being so near him; but on the 
whole there seems no reason for supposing that the race would have 
ended otherwise had the two been farther apart. In the One Thou- 
sand Winkipop started favourite mainly because it was understood 
that Maid of Corinth had not been doing well ; indeed, 100 to 8 was 
laid against her. She made a much better fight than was expected, 
finishing a length and a half behind Winkipop, Sir William Bass’s 
other filly, Rosedrop, a head off, third. 

Prior to the Derby, Percy Peck had experienced trouble with 
Neil Gow’s hocks. Nevertheless the colt was delivered at the post 
fit and well, and was backed at 11 to 4, Lemberg favourite at 7 to 
4; after him came Greenback, Ulster King, and Admiral Hawke at 
100 to 8, with nothing between them and Charles O’Malley, 33 to 1. 
It rather surprised most people to find Ulster King thus preferred to 
his stable companion, and the preference proved unfounded. Ulster 
King, however, got away badly, notwithstanding that he had a very 
competent jockey on his back in Stern, who had come over from 
France to ride. Therace ended ina close struggle between Lemberg 
and Greenback, the verdict being a neck, and differences of opinion 
arose as to what the neck meant, Greenback’s friends declaring 
that Lemberg was ‘‘all out” and looking forward to the Leger in 
the hope that the Derby second might prove the better stayer. 
Charles O’Malley was third, two lengths behind, in front of Neil Gow, 
who, backed at even money for a place, just failed to get one. In 
the Oaks Winkipop was favourite at her One Thousand price, 5 to 2. 
Her jockey got into a muddle after rounding Tattenham Corner, and 
in all probability there lost the race, which was very easily won by 
Rosedrop from Evolution and Pernelle, the latter a particularly 
handsome filly, who astonished Mr. Reid Walker by running into a 
place, as she was very backward. 

Continuing discussion of the three-year-olds, they did distinctly 
well at Ascot. Whisk Broom, who had been third for the Two Thou- 
sand, beat Dean Swift for the Trial Stakes, 3 to 1 on the American 
colt. Charles O’Malley won the Vase in acanter. Swynford was 
victorious, for the first time, in the Hardwicke Stakes, the pfevious 
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year’s Cup winner, Bomba, being absolutely last. Willonyx won the 
High Weight Handicap, Sunder a Biennial, and Spanish Prince the 
King’s Stand Stakes by a head from Americus Girl. These were 
races in which the three-year-olds met those of other than their own 
age. Onlya couple of three-year-olds came out for the Cup, Apache 
and Bronzino, this race being won in strikingly brilliant fashion by 
Bayardo. Maher had been accustomed to wait with Mr. Fairie’s colt, 
and had more than once waited almost too long ; at any rate, having 
grave difficulties at the finish. Here, however, he dashed Bayardo to 


ST. ANTON 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


the front more than half a mile from home, and won his race 
decisively in half a dozen strides. Sir Martin, second favourite—a 
position based upon his success in the Coronation Cup, which he had 
won easily from Bachelor’s Double—showed inability to stay, and 
finished forlornly far in the rear. Nothing really troubled Bayardo ; 
the French horse Seasick II was second to him, third place being 
occupied by Bachelor’s Double—a remarkable achievement, as he had 
cantered away with the Hunt Cup on the previous day and had not 
undergone that preparation for the long-distance race which is 
generally held to be absolutely indispensable. 
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I went to Paris to see the Grand Prix, which ended disappoint- 
ingly for the English representatives. Lemberg was a strong 
favourite at 6 to 4, Charles O’Malley was backed at 10 to 1, Bronzino 
was on offer at 100 to 1; and it is curious that the three finished 
precisely the reverse way, the 100 to 1 chance being third, the 10 to 
1 fourth, the 6 to 4 chance fifth, behind Madame Cheremeteff’s 
Nuage, and Reinhart. Probably the going had never before been so 
deep at Longchamps, Lemberg particularly appearing to get into a 
regular morass. 


SEAFORTH—H. RANDALL UP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


In the Eclipse Stakes the antagonism between Lemberg and 
Neil Gow, their Two Thousand Guineas jockeys riding, was again 
resumed. Lemberg was slightly preferred in the market, starting 
at 5 to 4, Lord Rosebery’s colt 6 to 4, the only other one of the half- 
dozen starters backed being Placidus; for it was doubted whether he 
had received a 10 lb. beating in the Newmarket race, and here he 
was in receipt of that weight. The Two Thousand Guineas form 
was repeated with singular closeness. There it had been as nearly 
as possible a dead-heat, here it was quite, and it may be remarked 
that this was Neil Gow’s last appearance. Early in the year his 
hocks had given trouble, now he broke down in his fore legs. 
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Long before the Leger it had become evident that the dead- 
heaters could not meet again, and danger to Lemberg arose from 
what when the season opened had been a totally unexpected quarter. 
Lord Derby’s Swynford, the son of John o’ Gaunt and Canterbury 
Pilgrim, had won the Hardwicke Stakes, as already noted, and with 
7st. 4lb. had carried off the Liverpool Cup with the utmost ease. 
Mr. George Lambton had remarked to me in the summer that before 
the year ended Swynford would be right up among the best of them ; 
and at the present time it is far from certain that he is not actually 
the best of his age. At Doncaster Lemberg was an odds-on favourite, 


KING WILLIAM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Swynford coming next at gto 2, having, indeed, stood at a shorter 
price a few days before the race. Whether the result was what it 
should have been is a point upon which differences of opinion exist. 
Maher on Lemberg undoubtedly got shut in, as he had done before 
on more than one occasion. The question is whether with a clear 
course he could have won? As it was, Swynford, staying on well, 
took the last of the classics, but only by a head from Bronzino, 
Lemberg a length and a half behind. Bronzino here started at 20 
to 1, which proves how little attention it was thought worth while 
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to pay to the Grand Prix running; at the present time, therefore, the 
point as to which is the best of the present four-year-olds remains 
unsolved. Bronzino, it should be added, distinguished himself by 
very easily winning the Doncaster Cup by half a dozen lengths 
from Bachelor’s Double. As for the fillies, Yellow Slave rehabili- 
tated herself late in the season, having begun it badly; but Winkipop 
must be rated as the best. 

Coming to the two-year-olds, not much is as a rule expected 
prior to the Woodcote Stakes, though, as it happened, last season 
some of the best had been out prior to the Epsom Summer 
Meeting. Mushroom, the well-named son of Common and Quick, 
had run unplaced in a field of thirty-three for the Lincoln Plate 
during the first week of the season, and had won acouple of races at 
the Newmarket Meetings in the spring; but little attention was paid 
to this, as these early two-year-olds so seldom hold their own. He, 
indeed, had been accepted as a failure by Mr. Brodrick Cloete and 
sold, I believe, for as little as ninety guineas—he changed hands 
later for, it was said, 2,000 guineas—having been struck out of his 
engagements. St. Nat had also run earlier than good two-year- 
olds generally do. He had been beaten a head at Sandown for the 
Stud Produce Stakes on April 22 by a filly named Nicola, who was 
never seen again. It is generally understood that we come to better 
class at Epsom, and the Woodcote was easily carried off by 
Mr. Dermot McCalmont’s Seaforth, who confirmed his position by 
taking the New Stakes at Ascot, where too St. Nat, who had won 
the unimportant Caterham Plate at Epsom, was successful in a 
Biennial, and in the Coventry heads divided Radiancy, Joie de Vivre, 
and Cellini. Here, too, Mushroom greatly advanced his character 
by easily winning the Fern Hill Stakes from the three-year-olds 
Lonawand and Stolen Kiss, with ten others behind. 

Three of the starters for the July Stakes had cost over three 
thousand guineas as yearlings, but were all beaten by Mr. L. de 
Rothschild’s St. Anton—home-bred of course—a son of St. Frusquin 
and Grig, the victory being the more important because it was 
supposed that he was inferior to his stable companion Pietri, a son 
of St. Frusquin and Pie Powder. There is always an idea that 
something good will appear in the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown, the most valuable two-year-old race of the 
year; but no stranger of note went to the post, and the £4,357 
was taken by Mr. Neumann’s Cellini, who beat Lord Rosebery’s 
Black Potts (in receipt of 71b.) by half a length; Prince Palatine, 
who started almost as good a favourite as the winner, seventh of 
the eighteen. It remained to be seen whether anything better was 
coming out at Goodwood. Nothing could beat St. Nat for the 
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Lavant. The Duke of Portland’s Wrinkler, however, disposed of 
St. Anton in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes ; Seaforth and Mushroom 
did not appear, but Pietri continued to justify his owner’s good 
opinion of him. He had won the Princess Plate at the Newmarket 
First July, though only by a head, from Nerestan; at Goodwood 
he took the Richmond Stakes from Romeo, and at York the 
Gimcrack Stakes from a horse of Lord Derby’s, King William in 
receipt of 111b. Mushroom here ran disappointingly. 

There were only four starters for the Champagne at Doncaster, 
all of whom, however, had won their previous races. Pietri, with 


BORROW 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


odds of 7 to 4 on him, just got home by a head from Wrinkler, 
Sunstar and Cellini third and last, the trouble being that the 
winner was showing himself extremely self-willed, not to say bad- 
tempered. On the strength of the Champagne running, Wrinkler 
was a 2 to I on favourite for the Boscawen Stakes at Newmarket, 
in which he was easily beaten by Lord Derby’s Hair Trigger II, 
a filly who had refused to give her running in her earlier races, but 
abandoned her bad habits later; and next day a filly of Lord 
Falmouth’s, Invicta, on her first appearance thus late in the year, 
beat Meleager, who not long before had been regarded as a little 
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inferior to his stable companion, Cellini. Invicta was, however, 
receiving 13 lb. more than weight for age. | 

The Middle Park Plate often furnishes a guide to what may be 
expected in the great races of the following year, and here Pietri 
and Seaforth were practically inseparable in the market at 5 to 4 
and 11 to 8, 8 to 1 being laid against King William, 100 to 6 the 
American gelding Borrow—another who came out early in the year 
and had won five previous races. He was receiving 3]b. more than 
his sex allowance from the two favourites, but what was thought of 
his chance is evidenced by the betting. To the surprise of no one 
more than of his trainer, Borrow won by a neck, Pietri and Seaforth 
running a dead-heat for second place; Joyner, indeed, remarked to 
me when we discussed the matter some time afterwards that if the 
race were run a dozen times he should not hope to win it again. 
Borrow was not entered for the Derby, and would be disqualified if 
he were; nor was Seaforth put in; and though St. Nat was originally 
nominated, the minor forfeit was paid for him. 

A peculiarity of the two-year-old performances throughout the 
season was the way in which the horses continually ran each other 
to short heads or made dead-heats, and in the Dewhurst Plate 
Lord Derby’s King William and Mr. Fairie’s Phryxus continued on 
the former lines—another dead-heat ; Prince Palatine, who had shown 
himself one of the best of his age, unplaced, though it should be 
noted that he was trying to give 10 lb. When betting begins on 
the Derby it may be presumed that Pietri will be favourite, but 
there are shrewd judges—Richard Marsh is one of them—who are 
inclined to prefer Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s other colt, St. Anton. 
Though Pietri’s temper may be glossed over by calling it high 
courage, he is certainly self-willed and awkward. St. Anton is a 
model of placidity. Lord Derby’s pair, King William and Steadfast 
—the latter won the last three of his four races, though except the 
Prendergast Stakes none was a contest with a well-known name— 
also come into the consideration, and Mr. Fairie may be not un- 
worthily represented by Cyllius or Phryxus. Mr. Neumann can run 
Cellini if all goes well with him—Meleager is not entered. Sunstar 
may have a chance, though apparently a remote one, and if Prince 
Palatine stays he would have to be taken into the calculation. 
Wrinkler, said to be unsound in his wind, seems to be excluded. 
M. Edmond Blanc, who has tried so often to win the Derby, and 
has on occasions come near to success, originally had eight engaged. 
One of those who remain, Lord Burgoyne, would be a dangerous 
opponent to the best of the English colts if he were sent. Inthe Two 
Thousand Guineas, Pietri or St. Anton, King William or Steadfast, 
Seaforth, Cellini, and Sunstar, have an opportunity of meeting. 
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Concerning the fillies it is useless to write at length, for the 
reason that they so often lose their form. Nicola, as reniarked on 
a previous page, was’ only out once, when she beat St. Nat at 
Sandown. She was, of course, weighted in the Free Handicap on 
that success. Of the others Knockfeerna is rated by the official 
handicappers as slightly better than Hair Trigger II, who is placed 
3 lb. above Mary Carmichael; but these conclusions may prove to 
be altogether wide of the mark. It is reported that Mr. Whitney 
has a highly promising mare in Bashti, and if she is really good she 
might well beat the English fillies. 


MELEAGER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Dealing with the handicaps, to which I have not already 
referred, having been led away by following the careers of the more 
important horses, little need be said. The American-bred Delirium 
constantly started favourite and never won a race throughout the 
year, trying twelve times. He was favourite, amongst other races, 
for the Goodwood Stewards’ Cup, which went to the Irish Golden 
Rod, 20 to 1. As already remarked, race-goers had been slow to 
admit the merit of Bronzino. He, however, was in the Cesarewitch 
at 7st. 12lb., and after his Doncaster experiences was naturally 
made a strong favourite. It seemed a light weight for the almost 
winner of the Leger to carry. At onetimeas little as 5 to 2 was taken 
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about him, but he started at 100 to 30 and finished fifth, the race 
being very easily won by Verney from the Baroness de Brienen’s 
Admiral Togo III, with the American-bred Columbus—who cost 
forty-five guineas as a yearling—third, and Mr. Reid Walker’s 
Chester Cup winner Elizabetta next. 

For the second time the Cambridgeshire resulted in a great 
surprise, that surprise, moreover, being brought about by the same 
horse, Mr. Cunliffe’s Christmas Daisy. For this race Whisk Broom 
was an exceptionally strong favourite, as little as 3 to 1 being taken 
about him, and for good reason, as Joyner, whose judgment is 
unsurpassed, was remarkably confident. He backed the horse for 
himself and for his friends at 16 to 1, and those who had a share 
in the commission watched the colt’s constant upward tendency with 
the utmost satisfaction. Twelve months before, Christmas Daisy 
had run away with the race, which was attributed to the circum- 
stance that by reason of his great speed he had demoralised his 
field at the start. On the day of the race in 1910 a strong move was 
certainly made in his favour, and he shared second favouritism with 
Electra at 7 to 1. History repeated itself: he jumped off, and the 
demoralisation was again effected. Mustapha, second to him in 1gog 
giving 4lb., was now second giving 21b.—another repetition of history. 
‘Whisk Broom just missed a place, being beaten for it by Halcyon. 

It remains to speak of King Edward’s horses. I have referred 
to Minoru’s essay in the City and Suburban. It was hoped that 
he would make amends in the Jubilee, and he had arrived at 
Kempton Park on May 6th for the race on the 7th, accompanied 
by a little filly called Witch of the Air, who was entered for the 
Spring Two-Year-Old Plate. It was known that His Majesty was 
ill, rumours differing as to the severity of his illness, but the 
appearance of this daughter of Robert le Diable and Flying Fox’s 
sister Vane was reassuring, and the enthusiasm was great when she 
won from the American filly Queen Tii, on whom slight odds had 
been laid. Within a very few hours, however, her Royal owner lay 
dead at Buckingham Palace, and racing of course ceased in England 
for the next two weeks. The horses were leased by King George 
to Lord Derby, remaining under Richard Marsh’s care. It is highly 
probable that had their entries not become void two or three of 
them might have won engagements. How difficult it is to find races 
for horses in these straits need not be pointed out. The unnamed 
son of Florizel II and Meadow Chat, since called Chatterer, came 
out, however, in the Khedive Plate at the Newmarket Second July, 
and won from Mr. Whitney’s Dame d’Or colt and Nerestan. This 
last had been second to Pietri, beaten a head, for the Princess Plate, 
and second to Seaforth for the New Stakes. 
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Chatterer did not reappear until the Free Handicap at the 
Houghton Meeting, in which he had 8st. 61b. to carry, and was 
made a 7 to 4 favourite; to be beaten, however, three parts of 
a length by St. Anton. Marsh confidently expected to see Chat- 
terer win, expressing the opinion that no two-year-old could give 
him 8lb. as St. Anton did; but the race was an unsatisfactory 
one, for Chatterer got off badly and Wootton never seemed 
to have him balanced throughout. He ran once more at Liverpool 
for the Knowsley Nursery, carrying g st. and finishing unplaced. 


KNOCKFEERNA 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


He has wintered well. I was privileged to see him in his stable not 
long since, and his trainer holds the belief that he will do better this 
season than he did last. Devil’s Dyke also won a race and was 
second for no fewer than four others. He stays so well that, good 
stayers being rare, he should certainly continue his successes. 
Petschau won twice and was twice second. His Majesty’s two-year- 
olds include some decidedly promising animals, and under the 
management of Lord Marcus Beresford have been liberally and 
judiciously engaged. One of the gratifications to which all lovers 
of the sport are keenly looking forward is to see the Royal colours 
again to the fore and to hew the eathusiasm which their 
appearance there will evoke. 
NO. CLXXXVIII. VOL. xxxil.— March 1911 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


TWENtTy Sportinc Desicns: With Selections from the Poets. 
By George A. Fothergill. Edinburgh : Printed by McNeill & 
Co. (Ltd.) for the Author. 1Ig1I. 


Mr. Fothergill is a medical man by profession, an artist and 
versifier by choice, and he has produced a book which will give 
pleasure to lovers of sport who have also an appreciation of sound 
artistic work. His idea was “‘ to produce a sporting book somewhat 
after the character of a medieval tome,” and he has gone a long way 
on the lines he laid down for himself; but the work would have 
occupied too long to complete as he originally planned it, for 
each picture was to have had an elaborate border, the design 
and completion of which must have meant an infinity of time 
and labour. Only a few of the drawings are therefore thus finished 
—Mr. Fothergill remarks that ‘‘borders don’t make beefsteaks,” 


another way of saying that he could not afford the luxury of drawing 
many of them. The book, he suggests, should be looked upon as 
‘a kind of supplement to the volume on ‘The Poetry of Sport’ in 


the ‘ Badminton Library. 

We are able to give a specimen page, which, however, we may 
remark, good as it is, is not the one we should have selected, but it 
happens to be the only one available. There is a vigour in some 
of his drawings of horses in action which is more effective than 
the study reproduced here, from which, however, an idea of his 
skill may be obtained. Half the book is devoted to the drawings, 
the other half to selections from various poets who have dealt 
with sport, leading off with Shakespeare, including Tickell (1686- 
1740), and Somerville (1692-1742) as a matter of course: whatever 
else was omitted an excerpt from ‘‘The Chase” could not be. 
Opportunity is found to introduce Wordsworth, and so by degrees 
we come down to Charles Kingsley and the moderns. With much 
of the author’s comment we agree, but think that he underrates 
Whyte-Melville, who with Surtees seems to us to stand alone among 
sporting writers, going back for many decades; and Whyte- Melville 
was something of a scholar, Surtees a splash-dash author who 
depends upon vivid sketches roughly done, and on his rich and 
unique humour. We should like to talk about Mr. Jorrocks and 
Mr. Pickwick, but re‘rain. Of Mr. Fothergill’s own verses we cannot 
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honestly say much that is favourable. His ear for rhyme and 
rhythm is sadly defective. Here is the beginning of a ‘‘ Dream of 
Raby Park”: 
1 dream’d that we bounded along o’er the springy turf— 
The elastic vert—of old Raby Park, 
That we fiercely gallop’d and gallop’d abreast, we two, 
Never thinking of reining till it was dark. 
We startled the troops of deer as they heard us pass, 
And we drove them from under the mighty oaks ; 
Fled frighten’d lambs to the river, cows scamper’d away, 
At the thundering sound of our eight hoof-strokes. 
Here again : 
When the whip had halloaed a hart away, 
And the huntsman had seen all the hounds away, 
O! then would he make no further delay, 
But would rout and blow as loud as he might, 
And gallop and jump as long as he might, 
With the greatest of pleasure throughout the day. 


When Mr. Fothergill can draw so admirably it is waste of time 
to scribble these jingles, though in the above he certainly has not 
wasted a great deal in looking for rhymes, ‘‘ away ” being coupled 
with “away,” and “‘ might ” with “ might.” But, onthe whole, this 
is just the book that ought to be lying on the table of some well- 


frequented room in every country house where love of sport prevails, 
and on the table of every town house, to remind those who take it 
up of life in the country. 


Swiss Mountain Cuiimss. By George D. Abraham. Illustrated. 
London: Mills & Boon. IgI1I. 


We cannot guess why the covers of this book are extended so as 
to fold over and close up the pages. It makes the reading of it 
extremely inconvenient, and is one of those trifles which exasperate 
one disproportionately. Having cut off the surplus and got at the 
contents we find them characteristic of their author—that is to say, 
knowledgeable and instructive; nor are we inclined to complain of 
it for being too elementary. It may be that some inexperienced 
people who go climbing do not understand the immeasurable import- 
ance of trustworthy rope, or at least do not realise the desirability 
of using the English Alpine Club manufacture. That suitable boots, 
the best obtainable ice-axe, and snow goggles are also necessities 
one would have thought everyone must be aware; but novices will 
benefit from the advice. The book deals (Part I) with ‘‘The 
Bernese Oberland and its Outlying Groups,” (Part II) ‘‘ The 
Pennine Alps,” and (Part III) ‘‘The Bernina Alps and Outlying 
Centres.” Most men are at least sufficiently acquainted with 
Switzerland to know that Zermatt comes into the second of these 
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three divisions. Mr. Abraham states that in perfectly settled 
weather, and when normally free from ice and snow, the ascent of 
the Matterhorn from Zermatt ‘‘offers few technical difficulties.” 
He is taking a high standard ; we certainly know climbers who have 
tried it and would not agree with him. A stranger visiting Switzer- 
land could scarcely find a more useful guide than Mr. Abraham. 


Or DisTINGUISHED ANIMALS. By E. Perry Robinson. Illustrated 
with photographs from life. London: William Heinemann. 
IQIO. 55. 


Much of this volume appeared at intervals some time since in 
The Times, and must have created so much interest that its appear- 
ance in book form will be welcome. ‘The author dates his preface 
from the Indian Ocean, and it may be assumed that he has learnt 
something of the ‘‘distinguished animals” he describes in their 
native habitations. He also gives a long list of the works from 
which he has derived material, including, it is perhaps needless to 
say, the two volumes on ‘‘ Big Game Shooting” in the Badminton 
Library. But his articles were chiefly studies of the beasts in the 
Zoological Gardens, the result of continual visits and careful study. 
Moreover, he protests that with regard to the lion, for instance, 
“stay-at-home visitors to the Zoo can cheer themselves with the 
assurance that they might go lion-hunting all their lives and never 
see a lion to such advantage as in Regent’s Park.” It seems 
to be generally agreed that the lion is far from a courageous beast 
by day if left to his own devices, though in the dark, and with 
advantages in his favour, he is not to be deterred when on his 
search for prey. On this point the author quotes Colonel Patter- 
son’s ‘‘The Man-eaters of Tsavo.” At this place, two lions, 
and two only, held terrorised between two thousand and _ three 
thousand human beings, and the Colonel declares that he never 
knew anything more nerve-shaking than to hear the deep roars of 
those dreadful monsters growing gradually nearer and_ nearer, 
and ‘knowing that some one of us was doomed to be their 
victim before morning dawned.” The chief terror lies in the 
fact that, though the lion roars when he starts on his nightly 
search for food, he attacks in silence. ‘Night after night the 
panic-stricken coolies heard the roaring in the forest grow nearer 
and nearer, until at last silence fell. Then they knew that the 
real stalk had begun, and, ignorant where among the scattered 
camps the assault would be delivered, they could but huddle 
and wait till the shrieks breaking the stillness of the night 
told that the beasts had struck. No fence could be built through 
which the lions could not force their way, utterly without fear of 
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man and contemptuous of his numbers, regardless of firearms or any 
noise which could be made to keep them away, until the actual last 
leap unheard and invisible. Night after night they broke into the 
circle of firelight to snatch one man from among his fellows, or 
invaded indifferently tent or hut or railway carriage, or whatever 
shelter the men were crowded into for protection, with no more 
apparent fear than a wolf shows in breaking into a sheep-pen or a 
fox into a yard full of chicks. All lion literature contains no episode 
more thrilling than the story which Colonel Patterson tells of 
Mrs. O’Hara, who awoke in the middle of the night with the uneasy 
sense of something being amiss, to find that her husband was not by 
her side. A lion had entered the tent and seized him by the head 
(as lions do when they can), the teeth meeting in the brain, making 
death so instantaneous that the victim had no time to cry out, and 
drawn him from the bed without waking the sleeping woman.” 

The tiger is scarcely less terrible. There is record of one 
who was known to kill regularly its fifteen natives a month with 
almost mechanical punctuality. Another is stated to have devoured 
an average of eighty people, men and women, for several years. 
Mr. Robinson has much imagination. ‘‘The way to see the 
elephants” he says, ‘‘is to choose some grey hour, either when 
the day is closing in or when clouds and rain serve the double 
purpose of making almost a cathedral light within the elephant 
house and keeping other visitors away. Then if you look at them 
through half-closed eyes you can imagine that the bars of their cages 
are trunks of trees, and the shade that of the forest branches over- 
head.” Each of the fourteen chapters discusses some bird or beast, 
and the photographs which illustrate them could scarcely be better. 


EASTERN PacirFic LANDS: TAHITI AND THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 
By T. W. Christian. Illustrated. Robert Scott. 1910. (7s. 6d.) 


Even before Robert Louis Stevenson went to Samoa, and by his 
writings created special interest in the South Sea Islanders, these 
islands and their inhabitants had always seemed to have a fascina- 
tion of their own, and Mr. Christian’s book is among the best that 
have been written. Some readers will remember that he has con- 
tributed articles to this magazine, though they are not reproduced 
here, the book being strictly original. It can scarcely be said that 
the Marquesas Islands were in a more satisfactory condition before 
white men visited them, for cannibalism was rife and ruthless cruelties 
were practised ; but at the same time it is sad to see the dwindling 
of the population. In forty years, for instance, the inhabitants of 
Hatiheu have diminished from 6,000 to fewer than 4oo. The tribe 
of Ha’apaa at one time comprised 400 persons ; smallpox carried off 
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a fourth of the number, during the two following years tubercular 
consumption ran like a forest fire through the remainder, until one 
single surviving pair fled from the awful solitude. 

The islands have a superb beauty which is all their own, and 
in many of them the natives are courteous and kindly. Mr. Christian 
records that while in Moorea he was met with the greatest hospi- 
tality from the people in each district he passed through. At every 
village the inevitable salutation was ‘“‘Good day, Sir Foreigner. 
Come in and eat.” Apparently he became accustomed to the food, 
which would not tempt every palate. In the Marquesas the staple 
diet of the island is popoi, a preparation of mashed bread-fruit. The 
beds here are peculiar. ‘‘ Midway along the stone-paved floor runs 
the slender trunk of a felled palm-tree, upon which rest the back of 
the knees and the legs of the sleeper, whilst close upon the back of 
the hut another tree-stem runs parallel, to serve as a pillow upon 
which to rest the head, the space between the two being generally 
occupied by two or three coarse sleeping-mats thrown over a bed 
of grass, fern, or leaves.” Folk-lore is curious and interesting. There 
are two remarkable uninhabited islands, one called Fatu-Uku, the 
‘Sunken Rock.” This is supposed to be the abode of Tanaoa, the 
Lord of Darkness, and Ameta, his ghostly queen, and of Mano- 
Aiata, the Ground Shark, his stern guardian, who in a moment of 
pique capsized the island and drowned the population. 

Some of the natives may be described as well-disposed within 
limits. Some thirty years ago a sailor from a trading schooner was 
refused leave by his captain, so he swam ashore and married a native 
girl, Tahia by name, that indeed being the commonest woman’s 
name in the Marquesas. She was devoted to him, but the tribe 
found fault with his idleness. He would do nothing; refused to 
collect coco-nuts, scorned the sight of axe or spade, and, as it 
became abundantly apparent, was not worth his keep. The Mar- 
quesas Islanders, with all their faults, are a good-natured, easy race, 
Mr. Christian says, and gave the idler plenty of time in which to 
mend his worthless ways; but at last their patience was exhausted. 
They built a large earth oven near the house where the ex-sailor was 
lying on a mat smoking, and feeling hungry, he presently rose and 
strolled up to the fire in search of food. It was explained to him 
that ‘‘a big pig’ would be put in the oven by and by; and as he 
turned his back to wait, a blow from a mace fell on his head and 
stretched him lifeless on the sand. He was to be the pig, and before 
long was baking in the oven. When the tribe had dined Tahia 
returned ; gradually she found out what had taken place, and hanged 
herself. The illustrations of natives, together with their implements 
and utensils, are curious and interesting. 
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THe ENCYCLOP&DIA OF SPORT AND GAMEs. Edited by the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire. Illustrated. London: W. Heine- 
mann. IgII. 


The late Earl of Suffolk died in the year 1898. He was one of 
the editors of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia of Sport” when originally issued ; 
the present publication, however, is largely made up of fresh mate- 
rial, and it is obvious that to allow Lord Suffolk’s name to appear 
alone on the title-page as editor must lead to misconception. Apart 
from this, the second volume, which has just been published, and 
extends from ‘‘ Crocodile Shooting” to ‘‘ Hound Breeding,” seems 
to us about as good as it possibly could be. The authors include the 
Duke of Rutland, on ‘‘Grouse” and ‘‘ Moors’’; Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, on ‘‘Sport in the Rockies”; Mr. H. A. Bryden, on 
various African birds and beasts; Prince Dimidoff, on ‘‘The Cau- 
casus”; Mr. F. C. Selous, on ‘“‘ Elephants”; Sir Henry Pottinger, 
on “Elk”; the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, on ‘‘ Falconry”; Mr. G. 
Lacy Hillier, on ‘“‘Cycle Racing”; Mr. C. B. Fry, on ‘ Association 
Football’; Mr. Hesketh Prichard, on ‘‘Guanaco”’ and ‘‘ Guemal ”’ ; 
Mr. J. E. Harting, on ‘‘ Herons,” “‘ Ferrets,’’ and ‘‘ Hare”; M. Camille 
Prevost, on ‘‘ Fencing’; and—among many others of whom lack of 
space forbids mention—Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, on the “ Arabian Horse.” 
A few of the articles are anonymous—no name is given to the pages 
on ‘‘The Origin of the Thoroughbred’’; but the names of the 
writers we have mentioned speak for themselves. 

Mr. Blunt, an enthusiast about the Arab, confesses that as a 
racehorse the subject of his admiration is of small value. The fact 
has indeed been abundantly proved, but is not yet always admitted. 
One of Mr. Blunt’s sentences is vague. ‘‘ The Arab,” he says, ‘‘ has 
become less in fashion in India, and has had to give place on most 
racecourses to the improved Waler, who, thoroughbred or nearly 
thoroughbred, has been found able to beat him at an allowance.” 
We are not told what the allowance is or by whom it is given. The 
‘‘slossary ”’ comes rather oddly after the section on the ‘“‘ Thorough- 
bred,” and is not all it might be. Thus a ‘“‘ Ewe Neck” is merely 
described as ‘‘a thin, hollow neck,” the chief point really being the 
way it is set on to the shoulders. A “Star,” too, is said to be ‘fa 
square patch of white on a horse’s forehead.”” We know no reason 
why it should be square? But these are trifles. On the whole the 
work could scarcely have been improved. The illustrations are 
excellent. They include five admirable coloured plates by Mr. Archi- 
bald Thorburn and one by Mr. J. G. Millais. 
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An invention could scarcely have-a stronger recommendation than to have been chosen by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton during his recent expedition and to have been adopted by the Admiralty. 
This is the case with the James’ Patent Folding Boat of which Messrs. Courtney & Birkett, the 
well-known yacht and motor launch builders of Southwick, near Brighton, are the sole 
manufacturers. After prolonged experiments and trials, they appear to have arrived as near to 
perfection as is possible, their boats having the great requisites of lightness, durability, and 
convenience in the matter of easy and rapid opening out. 

Mr.C. Adamson of Lacken, Athlone, Ireland, the well-known lawn tennis player, found, 
as so many other players have done, that he slipped about when the turf was either very dry or 
very wet, and spikes being naturally barred, was at a serious disadvantage. With much in- 
genuity he devised a method of obviating this in the shape of a patent over-shoe. It is simply a 
knotted cord covering for the boot or shoe, easily adjusted, and costing one shilling per pair. It 
effectually prevents slipping. The courts have been carefully examined after these covers have 
been worn, and it has been ascertained that no harm is done. They are, of course, useful for 
other games besides tennis, including golf, hockey, lacrosse, Badminton, and indeed shooting 
and fishing. 

Farming is taught, or at least there are those who profess to teach it, in many parts of 
England, but it is difficult to select an efficient school. Such an one is certainly to be found at 
Sparrow Wycke, Purleigh, Essex, conducted by Mr. Charles Mead, whose past and present 
pupils speak warmly of the benefits derived from their studies. It may be incidentally observed 
that recreation is by no means omitted; there is shooting over the farms and boating on the 
Blackwater and Chelmer. The Essex Union and East Essex Hounds meet in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nowadays golf is of course everywhere, at Purleigh amongst other places. 
Mr. Mead is a highly successful cattle breeder, one of the features of his farm, or it should be 
said farms, being a pedigree herd of Holstein (Dutch) Cattle. He also breeds horses—hunters 
and shires, and, of course, sheep, etc. Residence at Sparrow Wycke provides an exceedingly 
agreeable way of obtaining effective instruction in all branches of agriculture. 

In the Badminton Volume on “ Driving” acknowledgment is made to Mr. Hooper of the 
firm of Hooper & Co., Ltd., of St. James’s Street, S.W., for information used by the author of the 
chapter on carriages. The introduction of motors has of course diverted the energies of the firm 
into another direction, and, as was to have been expected, the Hooper motor bodies speedily 
obtained recognition for taste, lightness, and durability. Besides having manufactured cars for 
the King and Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra, Messrs. Hooper have had the honour of 
constructing for the present German Emperor amongst other Royalties. 

When the shooting season is over sportsmen have time to consider the question of 
guns, and before a decision is reached they might well communicate with Mr. F. Baxter of 
13 Brougham Street, Handsworth, Birmingham, who has gained a reputation for sound work 
which he is determined to maintain. A serviceable Double-barrelled Breech-loading 
Hammer Gun can be obtained for as smalla sum as £3 11s. No one, however, will be more 
ready than Mr. Baxter to recognise that a weapon at this price does not last as do more highly 
finished firearms, and here are guns at all prices, his specialty being a Double Breech-loading 
Gun—Anson & Deeley system—with B.S.A. steel barrels and automatic ejector, at £12 13s. 

The name of Captain Max de Bathe of Hartley Court, Reading, will be well known to many 
readers. He has seriously adopted the business of Poultry Farming, and has already met with 
notable success, having won first prizes at several of the big shows, including not only the 
Crystal Palace and Birmingham at home, but Paris and Utrecht abroad. A specialty is the 
White Austrian Turkeys which are found to be just as strong as the bronze, and of more 
delicate flavour. Captain Max de Bathe has exported them to West Africa, South America, 
Canada, the United States, etc., and receives excellent reports. All sorts of Orpingtons and 
other fowls are kept on the farm. 

An enthusiastic golfer incapacitated by lumbago was recommended to the Carlsbad- 
Tyrnauer .Treatment for his ailment. He has tried it with the best results. The treatment 
is demonstrated by Herr Kroeger at Bluthner House, 13a Wigmore Street, W,, who is giving up 
much of his time to free consultations and demonstrations of the Tyrnauer System in order 
that its efficacy should be recognised. It was under the patronage of H.S.H. the Princess 
Hatzfeldt that these Electrical Hot-air Baths for lumbago, gout, rheumatism, etc., were introduced 
into England. 

One of the best-known landmarks in London is the St. George’s Hospital, to which 
multitudes of sufferers and those who have been sufferers owe a deep debt of gratitude. The 
Hospital is now making an earnest appeal for aid, the annual ordinary expenditure exceeding 
the income by £15,000. It is inconceivable that the necessary funds will not be forthcoming ; but 
if every man leaves the duty of subscribing to his neighbour, the Hospital will not benefit. 

Messrs. C. W. Groves & Son, Seed Specialists and Horticulturalists of Piddletrenthide, 
Dorchester, are recognised as one of the leading firms, and a study of their Amateur Garden 
Guide, which is sent post free for 7d., certainly cannot fail to be of service to all who care for 
their gardens. The firm provides for little men as well as for large customers, and is prepared 
to forward collections of seeds on receipt of Postal Order for 1s. 8d. 

Lady Minto is one of several personages who recommend the picturesquely situated 
and admirably conducted Inglemere School for Girls, at Arnside, near Carnforth, Westmorland, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn. ‘‘Inglemere”’’ is a modern mansion standing in its 
own grounds of eleven acres, affording ample space for tennis, hockey, etc. No branch of 
education is omitted at the school, which has its own little newspaper, The Inglemere Chronicle. 

That the Car Equipment Co. Ltd., of 199 Piccadilly, London, W., believes in the Arnott Car- 
burettor is shown by the fact that it guarantees, amongst other results, a saving in petrol 
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consumption, undertaking if this is not found to be so, to refit the old carburettor which has 
been removed and refund the cost of the Arnott and fitting. This is certainly a practical offer. 

Messrs. Salmons & Sons, whose works are situated at Newport Pagnell, Bucks., have 
London Show Rooms at 6 & 7 Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, W.C., where may be seen the 
Salmons ‘“ Allweather’”’ Body, the rear portion of which can, in the space of a very few seconds, 
be made completely weather-proof. 


The value of the best machinery is to a great extent neutralised by the use of inferior oil, as 
cyclists and motorists have often found. The Reliance Lubricating Oil Co., of 19 & 20 Water 
Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C., merits its name, for it supplies oil upon which reliance 
can be placed, not only for machinery indeed, but for illuminating purposes. Among the 
customers of the company are His Majesty’s Government, the London County Council, and 
many of the chief railway and shipping companies. 

Another requisite for motors and carriages, if the owners are particular about the appear- 
ance of their vehicles, is the ‘‘ Carro” Liquid Car and Carriage Polish supplied by Messrs. H. 
Williams & Son, 68 Broughton Street, Queen’s Road, Battersea, The use of this polish econo- 
mises work, as after it has been used once or twice, mud does not cling. The polish is used mixed 
with water, and is consequently very inexpensive. 

One of the drawbacks of having a specialty is that customers often fail to understand that 
other articles are supplied. Thus Messrs. Edmunds & Co., of Milton, Cambridge, are known as 
Tomato Plant Specialists, but they also supply all sorts of fruit trees and roses grown in a district 
which is famous for its fruit and flowers. Every plantis labelled with non-perishable aluminium 
labels and sent carriage paid, carefully packed. 

When a man misses a putt he is sometimes over-ready to blame the green. It is neverthe- 
less true that games are not seldom lost in consequence of the condition of the green, and 
secretaries and professionals connected with a number of clubs in all parts of the country give 
testimony to the benefits they have derived from ‘ Killet’s’? Earthworm Destroyer, which brings 
worms to the surface in really a wonderful manner, and is of course serviceable for all lawns 
and grass plots. It is supplied by the Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., Cranmer Street, Liverpool. 

A portion of Sir Walter Gilbey’s estate at Elsenham, Essex, is devoted to the production of 
lavender, a plant which, needless to say, has for centuries been in the highest favour in England. 
The lavender-water is distilled on the estate and bottled after having been kept for three years 
tomature. In ‘‘The Compleat Angler” (1653) Venator seems specially to have chosen a resting- 
place for the night on the ground that “ the linen looks white and smells of lavender, and I long 
to lie in a pair of sheets that smellso.” The oilis supplied by Mr. H. Cotterell, Lavender Fields, 
Elsenham, Essex. 

Those whose melancholy business it is to find a Nursing Home for themselves or their 
friends, either for mental or physical ailments, may discover that of which they are in search— 
unless it be for cases of Tuberculosis or Alcoholism, which are not received—by applying to 
Dr. Lowe, Rays, Ryde, Isle of Wight. The climate and situation are, of course, undeniable. 

Yachtsmen and those interested in really first-class work may be advised to call on Joe 
White, Cornubia Yard, East Cowes. They will there see the methods of building and the 
quality of material used in turning out boats in the best manner. Joe White is agent for the 
Speedway Motors, and a card to him will bring by return a profusely illustrated and compre- 
hensive catalogue of these renowned motors, which may well be termed ‘“‘ America’s best.” 

The Whins, near Colony Obelisk, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks., is an interesting and prosperous 
establishment which may be said to have sprung from nothing. Some six years ago a 
stranger, looking with admiration at the garden, which was quite private, asked if he might be 
allowed to buy a few flowers as he was unable to obtain any in the neighbourhood? It 
gradually came to be known that if any out-of-the-way or old-world plant were required, there 
was a good chance of getting it at the Whins. So the place has grown not only into an 
establishment for the supply of flowers, but into a school conducted by a gentleman who was 
trained at Kew. Ladies can be received for either short or long courses. The house, like the 
garden, is artistic and comfortable. The proprietors are enthusiasts, and wish their enthusiasm 
to be shared by others. 

St. George’s School, Harpenden, is devoted to the education of boys and girls for practical 
life, special attention being paid to the farming, gardening, and colonial side. 

Scotch seed potatoes and Yorkshire-grown seed potatoes have made their way for good reasons, 
and are indeed extensively grown by South-country farmers. All varieties—and how many 
there are is surprising—may be procured from Messrs. Isaac Poad & Sons, 86 Walmgate, Yorks. 

The name of Lord Northcliffe suggests success, and this has been given to one of the novel 
sweet peas—a fine bright cerise Spencer—supplied by Messrs. G. Stark & Son, F.R.H.S., of 
Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. This firm devotes itself to the production of sweet peas, and catalogues 
containing all the best varieties may be had on application. 

It does not seem to be known who sets the fashion in collars, but there are fashions which 
many people who are particular as to their dress are careful to follow, and the latest, made 
in three heights of special material, is to be had of Mr. J. W. Tacon, 275-277 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., where also hats, caps, portmanteaux, suit cases, etc., may be obtained. 

With the passing of winter and with the unsettled weather that comes with the approach 
of spring, the selection of pleasant spring quarters becomes one of some moment to people 
who are not of a mind to face the winds of March. ‘Oh to be in England now that 
April's here !” is a fine aspiration in its way; but it was voiced by one who lived many 
years in Italy. Spring with all its joys comes earlier on the border of Spain and in the 
Pyrenees than it does with us; the annual resurrection is more vivid and startling in its way 
in a mountain country; and the brilliant sun of the South enriches the landscape. Travellers 
who think of passing the spring abroad might do worse than give their attention to the 
eastern end of the Pyrenees, where, as at Vernet-les-Bains, they will find good hotels and 
plenty of English Society combined with mild climate and salutary waters. 
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TROUT-FISHING ON THE WILDEBEESTE RIVER NEAR UGIE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. R.C. Money, Lieutenant The Cameronians, Tempe, Orange River Colony 


A 40 H.P. BERLIET IN A RACE ON THE BROOKLANDS MOTOR TRACK, TRAVELLING 
ABOUT 70 MILES PER HOUR 
Photograph by Mr. C. Uchter Knox, Holt Hatch, Alton, Hants 
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NICOBREESE RACING IN THEIR CANOES 

Each village in the Nicobar Islands has its racing canoe, and the village owning the losing boat 

in a race entertains the winning villagers at a feast, which usually lasts all night. The long 

upright poles in the stern of each boat are scare-devils! to keep away evil spirits, which are 

believed to infest the sea, and every Nicobreese village has a row of scare-devils along the 
beach for the same purpose. 

Photograph by Mr. A. St. C. Bowden, Lieutenant Royal Indian Marines, Government 

Dockyard, Bombay 


GOING TO THE MEET. 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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A STEEPLECHASE AT MOONEE VALLEY, MELBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Rowallan, Roodekop, Transvaal 


A PHEASANT-SHOOT ON SIR MERRICK BURRELL’S SUSSEX ESTATE—GUNS CROSSING 
THE LAKE 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 
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LORD LECONFIELD’S HOUNDS AT PULBOROUGH—THE FIELD WAITING OUTSIDE 
‘““THE MOUNT” 


Photograph by Mr. J C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 


THE START FOR A LONG-DISTANCE FOOT-RACE IN THE BALOCH HILLS 
Photograph by Major A. J. O’Brien, Kew 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PLATE, PUNCHESTOWN. 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s Co. 


THE HEAD MASTERS OF MALVERN, ETON, GLENALMOND, AND HARROW, CURLING AT 
MONTANA, SWITZERLAND, CHRISTMAS IQIO. 
Photograph by Miss J. White, Shirley, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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MEET OF THE HAILSHAM HARRIERS AT PLACE FARM, BEACHY HEAD 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


A POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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ICE-YACHTING ON PLEASANT LAKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
Photograph by Mr. R. H. Cahoon, Pleasant Lake, Mass., U.S.A. 


FINAL FOR THE FIVES SHIELD AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
Photograph by Mr. P. J. C. Honnes, Ardenode, Brannockstown, Co. Kildare 
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SWIMMING AT TARBET, LOCH FYNE 
Photograph by Miss Midwood, Cromer, Hoylake 


"WARE WIRE! 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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